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Blaine Hoover 
1893-1950 


— Hoover, past president of the Civil Service Assembly, died on 
September 3. In his death the Assembly has lost a distinguished 
member and the nation has lost an able public servant. 

His early career was in management, and particularly personnel man- 
agement. Successful in the industrial field, he first turned his interests 
to government when he became personnel advisor to the United States 
Shipping Board in World War I. Returning to industry after the war, 
he held a succession of important management posts during the next 
fifteen years. 

In 1933, he re-entered the public service as personnel director for the 
Illinois state relief and WPA program. From this post he went in 1937 
to the Chicago Park District to head that organization’s personnel 
program. Under his guidance the program of the Park District achieved 
a stature that brought it national renown. 

He was summoned to Tokyo in 1946 at the request of General Mac- 
Arthur to head the United States Personnel Advisory Mission to Japan. 
Purpose of the Mission was to lay the groundwork for a complete over- 
haul of the ancient feudal civil service of the national government. The 
accomplishment of this objective was considered to be a major step 
toward the eventual rebuilding of the Japanese government along 
modern democratic lines. 

Elsewhere in this issue of Public Personnel Review the account of 
that undertaking—its problems, its obstacles, and its ultimate success— 
is told in detail. In a very real sense he brought to this last monumental 
task the rich fund of wisdom and experience gained from his lifetime 
career. The new Japanese civil service system stands as enduring testi- 
mony to his talent. 

His deep interest in the public personnel field drew him actively into 
the affairs of the Civil Service Assembly. In 1942 he served as Chairman 
of the Central Regional Conference, and the following year he was 
elected as a member of the Executive Council. In 1946 he became Presi- 
dent of the Assembly and held that office for two years. 

His qualities of leadership were of the unobtrusive sort—quietly 
vigorous, gently forceful. First and last he was loyal to the demanding 
creed of selfless public service, and his loyalty to that creed inspired 
and elevated those about him. His career and his creed are now the 
heritage of those many who mourn his loss. 



































Recent Progress in Federal 


Personnel Administration .. . 


JAMES M. MITCHELL 





ucH has happened in the federal serv- 
M ice in the five years that have elapsed 
between the end of World War II and the 
crisis in Korea. The tremendous reconver- 
sion from a war service to a competitive 
civil service basis has been successfully com- 
pleted.1 This involved an unparalleled 
examining program. Literally thousands 
of examinations were held and millions of 
individuals competed.? This task was fur- 
ther complicated by unprecedented turn- 
over rates which prevailed everywhere in 
the postwar years. In this “tight” labor 
market, shortages developed in several 
occupational categories, and the Commis- 
sion turned to new recruiting, examining, 
and certifying devices to cope with this 
difficult situation. 

Substantial progress has also been made 
in most of the other major aspects of per- 
sonnel administration. The Commission 
has been reorganized, a new classification 
act has been passed, a new approach to ef- 
ficiency ratings has been proposed, a new 
promotion policy statement has been is- 
sued, and a program for the development 
of executive personnel is under way. Other 
changes in federal personnel practices are 
being considered. 


Reorganization of the Commission 


THE PERSONNEL Report of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 


‘ Harold H. Leich and Stephen P. Ryder, “From 
War Service to Civil Service; The Progress of the 
Reconversion Program,” Personnel Administra- 
ton, July, 1949. 

* From Juty 1, 1946, through May 29, 1950, 130,- 
933 examinations for various occupational spe- 
cialties and grades have been held by the Commis- 
sion’s central and regional offices and committees 
and boards of examiners. 7,242,000 applications 
have been processed. 





@ JAmes M. MITCHELL is a member of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. Prior to his appointment in 
October, 1948, Mr. Mitchell was for eight years Di- 
rector of the Headquarters Office of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly. During World War II he served as 
Commander in the U.S, Coast Guard. 
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of the Government (the Hoover Commis- 
sion) raised some fundamental questions 
about the organization and the role of the 
Civil Service Commission. Their report 
stated, for example, that: 

The utilization of the Commission form of or- 
ganization for handling the administrative work of 
the central personnel agency has had the effect of 
slowing down the administrative work of the Com- 
mission and, as a result, the handling of personnel 
transactions in the departments and agencies. 


It therefore recommended that: 


Full responsibility for the administrative di- 
rection of the work of the Civil Service Commission 
should be vested in the chairman of the Com- 
mission. . .. 

The “full Commission” should be responsible for 
making recommendations to the President about 
civil service rules and for the issuance of regula- 
tions and standards. It should take whatever steps 
may be necessary to insure compliance with rules, 
regulations, and standards, and should act as an 
appellate body in connection with the appeal 
functions vested in the Commission. 


Any basic survey of the civil service sys- 
tem is bound to raise the question of or- 
ganization. The Civil Service Commission 
was the first of the boards or multiheaded 
agencies to be set up in the federal govern- 
ment. In its early days, the civil service re- 
form movement was primarily interested 
in eliminating party politics from public 
employment. For this purpose, a biparti- 
san commission seemed ideal, since the 
minority party member would be able to 
check and, if necessary, to publicize any 
temptation of the majority to compromise 
the political neutrality of the civil service. 
The commission system has served this 
purpose admirably. In 65 years, accusa- 
tions of political partisanship against the 
Commission have been extremely rare. 
Public confidence in the impartiality of the 
federal civil service is a great source of 
strength to our democracy. 

Despite this achievement, governmental 
reformers of a later generation, emphasiz- 
ing efficient and dynamic administration, 
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have increasingly found fault with the 
commission form of organization for man- 
agement purposes. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management in 
1937 found that: 


The board form of organization is unsuited to 
the work of a central personnel agency. This 
form of organization, as stated elsewhere in this 
report, has everywhere been found slow, cumber- 
some, wasteful, and ineffective in the conduct of 
administrative duties. ... 


They recommended that: 


The Civil Service Commission should be reor- 
ganized into a civil service administration, with a 
single executive officer to be known as the Civil 
Service Administrator, and a non-salaried Civil 
Service Board. . . . This Board would be charged 
not with administrative duties but with the pro- 
duction and development of the merit system. . . 
The Civil Service Administrator would take over 
the functions and activities of the present Civil 
Service Commission. .. . 


This proposal was hotly debated in the 
late 1930’s. Though it passed the United 
States Senate, it was rejected by the House 
of Representatives along with the other re- 
organization plans submitted at that time 
by the President. Fear was expressed that 
the one-man administrator could not pro- 
vide sufficient protection against political 
abuses. 

The Hoover Commission attempted to 
reconcile the merits of a single adminis- 
trator and a bipartisan commission. As the 
President stated in transmitting Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 5 to Congress: 


The development and promulgation of civil 
service regulations for the guidance of the depart- 
ments and agencies under the civil service, and the 
conduct of hearings on matters appealed by indi- 
viduals or departments are appropriate for a three- 
member bipartisan Commission. Here deliberation 
is important for the protection of the integrity of 
the civil service system. 

On the other hand, the administrative direction 
of the day-to-day operations of the Commission’s 
staff requires the unified leadership of one re- 
sponsible individual. This is particularly so be- 
cause of the operating relationships with the de- 
partments and agencies. Here decisive, prompt, and 
vigorous action is essential. 


Under this Reorganization Plan, which 
has been in effect since August, 1949, the 
Chairman became “chief executive and ad- 
ministrative officer of the Commission,” 


fully in charge of its daily administrative 
operations. The full Commission remains 
responsible for recommending proposed 
legislation and rules to the President, for 
approving all regulations and other policy 
matters, adjudicating appeals, preventing 
pernicious political activity, revising and 
submitting budget estimates, and “the in- 
vestigation of all matters pertaining to the 
administration of the functions of the 
Commission or Chairman.” The plan also 
established an Executive Director, ap- 
pointed by the Chairman from the com- 
petitive service, who acts as deputy to the 
Chairman and for internal administrative 
purposes serves in the Chairman’s stead 
during his absence or disability. The Ex- 
ecutive Director may not, however, sit as 
an acting member of the Commission. 

In my judgment, this plan has worked 
successfully. It has speeded up decisions. 
It has toned up the Commission’s opera- 
tions without sacrificing the careful bi- 
partisan considerations of policy questions 
and individual appeals which help to pro- 
tect and sustain public confidence in the 
merit system. Under the Chairman’s direc- 
tion, the Commission has greatly speeded 
up the examining process, reducing sub- 
stantially the elapsed time between the 
closing dates of examinations and the es- 
tablishment of registers. The Commis- 
sion’s regulations and instructions to the 
agencies which are issued in the Federal 
Personnel Manual are being simplified and 
drastically reduced in length. These are 
examples of the management improve- 
ments which the Chairman has initiated 
since taking office. 


Classification and Pay 
As ITs first recommendation on personnel 
management, the Hoover Commission pro- 
posed that the “Civil Service Commission 
should place primary emphasis on staff 
functions rather than upon processing a 
multitude of personnel transactions.” This 
prevailing theme of the Hoover Report pro- 
poses, actually, a continuation of the trend 
to which the Commission has been com- 
mitted since the war. Position-classification 
provides a good example. In its Annual 
Report for 1947, which antedated the 
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Hoover Report, the Commission recom- 
mended that: 

The Classification Act of 1923 should be com- 
pletely revised (a) so as to provide for the es- 
tablishment of compensation schedules by grades 
only instead of by both services and grades, (b) 
so as to place upon the Civil Service Commission 
the responsibility for the development of stand- 
ards under which jobs are to be classified, with 
the requirement that the heads of departments and 
agencies must classify their jobs in accordance 
with these standards, subject to post-audit by the 
Commission, and (c) so as to clearly set forth the 
factors which are to be taken into consideration 
in classifying jobs. 


This proposal was endorsed by the Hoo- 
ver Commission. The Classification Act of 
1949, which embodied these principles, was 
the culmination of years of effort by the 
Commission. Special credit goes to Ismar 
Baruch, Chief of our Personnel Classifi- 
cation Division. His knowledgeable ad- 
vice and skillful legislative draftsmanship 
helped to frame a sound bill which was ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress. 

The “Model T” Classification Act of 
1923, which was a fine vehicle in its day, 
was not meeting the needs of our modern 
era. Positions under that act were divided 
into five services and forty-five grades. The 
allocation of individual positions in the 
Washington area had to be approved by 
the Commission before they became ef- 
fective. This entailed a heavy burden of 
paper work. Positions in the field were al- 
located by the agencies according to stand- 
ard specifications issued by the Commis- 
sion. Though these field allocations were 
postaudited by the Commission, we had no 
effective means of requiring compliance 
by the agencies. 

The Act of 1949 simplified the classifi- 
cation system, strengthened the Commis- 
sion’s authority, and established uniform 
treatment for positions in Washington and 
the field. The five services under the old 
act were consolidated into two, and the 
number of grades was reduced from 45 to 
28. The Commission now issues standard 
class specifications, the agencies allocate 
positions according to these standards, and 
the Commission enforces them through a 
postaudit review. Any employee may ap- 
peal the allocation of his position. The 
Commission, pursuant to an appeal or as 


the result of its own review, may correct 
improper allocations of individual posi- 
tions. If necessary, we may revoke the au- 
thority to allocate positions of any agency 
which repeatedly violates the Commis- 
sion’s standards and require that all pro- 
posed allocations in that agency be sub- 
mitted to the Commission for prior ap- 
proval. Thus, the same act which vests in 
the agencies authority to allocate positions 
places strong enforcement powers in the 
Commission. 

This act introduces the factor of length 
of service into the federal pay system. Em- 
ployees in lower- and middle-grade posi- 
tions who have been in grade for at least 
ten years, three of them at the highest step 
in their grade, are eligible for as many as 
three longevity increases at intervals of 
three years if their efficiency ratings are 
good or better. These additional pay steps 
are rewards for faithful service to em- 
ployees in what were formerly dead-end 
positions. 

Though the act yielded only minor pay 
increases to most federal employees, it es- 
tablished three higher grades beyond those 
previously authorized. General Service 
grade 18, at a $14,000 salary, is now the 
summit of the federal career service. The 
positions in this grade are allocated by 
the President on recommendation of the 
Civil Service Commission. The positions 
in grade GS-17, at a salary range from 
$12,200 to $13,000, and in grade GS-16, 
from $11,200 to $12,000, are allocated by 
the Civil Service Commission after rec- 
ommendation by the agencies. The com- 
pensation available to higher career of- 
ficials has thus been brought more closely 
into line with the heavy responsibility 
they carry. 

Shortly before the passage of the Classi- 
fication Act, Congress enacted a long over- 
due adjustment in the salaries of cabinet 
officers and approximately 200 other non- 
career Presidential appointees. Depart- 
ment heads were raised from $15,000 to 
$22,500 and other Presidential appointees 
received proportionate increases. 

The career service has recently been 
strengthened by the establishment of the 
post of permanent Assistant Secretary for 
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Administration in several departments. 
This measure was recommended by the 
Hoover Commission and was incorporated 
into reorganization plans which recently 
took effect. These high positions have been 
placed in the competitive service definitely 
within the reach of career employees. ‘They 
will provide an important element of con- 
tinuity in top management and assure 
greater attention in higher circles to the 
problems of administration. 


Efficiency Ratings 

Tue Commission has not been satisfied 
with the service rating methods commonly 
used in government, and we have been 
searching for new ideas to improve the rat- 
ing process. Recently we developed and in- 
troduced on a trial basis among our own 
employees a new performance rating sys- 
tem which we feel is a substantial improve- 
ment over the method previously in use.® 
_ The Hoover Commission proposed that 
(1) the present uniform efficiency rating 
system be scrapped and replaced by “abil- 
ity and service record” ratings based on 
annual evaluation of the employee by his 
supervisor including a personal conference 
where the employee’s strengths and weak- 
nesses would be fully discussed, and (2) 
these ratings should not be used as a basis 
for personnel actions such as within-grade 
increases and reduction-in-force as existing 
law requires. 

The Classification Act of 1949 did not 
revise the present efficiency rating plan, 
which includes a complex system of ap- 
peals. Instead, the new act directed the 
Commission to study the problem further 
and submit a plan by February, 1950, to 
improve the efficiency rating system. 

Accordingly, the Commission has recom- 
mended fundamental changes in the rat- 
ing system. The desirability of a uniform 
rating system which the present law re- 
quires was specifically rejected. In our 
opinion, no agency should be required, 
against its will, to have a formal system of 
performance evaluation. Instead, each 
agency which feels that a rating system will 


* Handbook S-809, “The Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s New Performance Rating System,” is availa- 
ble at the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


contribute to good administration should 
work out a plan or series of plans to suit 
its own special needs. The Commission 
should provide leadership to the agencies 
in working out and evaluating perform- 
ance rating plans and should approve them 
individually before they become effective. 
These general standards should apply: 

1. Such plans should provide for practical meth- 
ods of developing, between employees, supervisors, 
and administrators, a mutual understanding ol 
proper standards of work performance and secur- 
ing actual performance in relation to such stand- 
ards. 

2. Arbitrary controls of rating judgments are un- 
desirable. Performance requirements and _per- 
formance results are factual matters and should 
be expressed and reviewed on a factual basis 
where possible. 

3. Performance evaluations should be made on a 
periodic basis, at least annually, and should cover 
past performance and progress. Summary ratings 
should not be required. 

4. Evaluations may permit recognition of out- 
standing performance, as well as satisfactory per- 
formance and performance that is not satisfactory. 
A supervisor who evaluates an employee ‘“Un- 
satisfactory” should be required to state in writing 
the reasons for the rating, the means he proposes 
to secure improvement in the performance of the 
employee, and his grounds for believing that such 
improvement is likely. The same procedure should 
be followed when evaluating an employee “Out- 
standing.” The supervisor should be required to 
make a factual written statement showing in what 
particular respects the employee’s performance has 
been really outstanding. No written report should 
be required where the employee meets the stand- 
ards of performance established for his position. 

5. Methods should not be too rigid. Flexibility is 
desirable in order to arrive at appropriate evalua- 
tions under unusual circumstances. 


The rating process should provide an 

ccasion for the supervisor and employee 
frankly to compare the employee’s per- 
formance with the requirements of his job 
and to work out methods of improvement. 
Summary ratings which label the employee 
as an individual inhibit both the super- 
visor and employee in these discussions 
and consequently undermine the construc- 
tive value of the rating process. The same 
applies when performance ratings are used 
as the sole basis for personnel actions of 
any kind. The Commission has therefore 
concluded that “although periodic per- 
formance appraisals may provide informa- 
tion useful in determining appropriate 
personnel policies and later actions, we are 
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of the opinion that summary performance 
ratings should not be used as the sole basis 
for any personnel actions.” Therefore the 
present laws requiring the use of ratings for 
within-grade salary advances and other 
purposes should be repealed. When these 
laws are repealed, there will be no further 
justification for the present cumbersome 
system of efficiency rating appeals which 
consume a great deal of time and often ag- 
gravate differences between employees and 
supervisors. —The Commission suggests, 
however, that one impartial review of an 
employee’s performance evaluation be 
available within the agency. 

It is not likely that all of these recom- 
mendations will be accepted by the Con- 
gress in the immediate future, but we are 
confident that some improvement in the 
law governing performance evaluation 
will be forthcoming.t These long-range 
proposals point up the growing impor- 
tance of the Commission’s new leadership 
role in the personnel field. 


Examining 

THE CoMMISSION was created in 1883 as an 
examining agency. Though we have grown 
greatly and many other vital functions 
have been added to our responsibilities as 
the central personnel agency of the federal 
government, examining remains our bell- 
wether. We have been working steadily 
with the departments and agencies to im- 
prove both the procedural and technical 
sides of the vast program of staffing the fed- 
eral service. 

We have successfully adapted electrical 
accounting machines and _ punch-card 
methods to many of the large-scale routine 
clerical operations incidental to our ex- 
amining and certifying procedure. Ma- 
chine methods are now used extensively in: 

1. Rating assembled examinations 

2. Averaging examinations 

3. Establishing registers 

4. Compiling data required for test validation 


These machine operations are quicker, 


*On September 22, 1950, H.R. 7824 was sent to 
President Truman for signature. This law, to be 
known as “The Performance Rating Act of 1950,” 
provides that federal departments shall set up their 
own efficiency rating plans, subject to inspection by 
and approval of the Civil Service Commission. The 
bill includes many of the proposals discussed above. 


cheaper, and more accurate than the hand 
methods previously used. They have 
helped us to reduce the time between the 
closing date of examinations and the es- 
tablishment of registers for use by the op- 
erating agencies. We intend to experiment 
further with machine methods in the hope 
that one day all of our routine clerical 
work may be performed by machines. 

Late in 1949 the Commission initiated 
an intensive research program in search 
of methods to improve some of our basic 
examining processes. Our regional offices 
too have been participating in this pro- 
gram. There are seven main subjects of in- 
vestigation: 

1. Qualifications investigations. What are the 
most successful methods of securing information 
about the qualifications of applicants through 
personal investigations? 

2. Qualifications vouchers or questionnaires. Do 
qualifications questionnaires yield valid informa- 
tion? How can they be improved? 

3. Examining specifications. What are the most 
valid and economical methods of preparing stand- 
ards? What principles should be followed in de- 
termining the content of examinations? 

{. Circularizing eligibles. Does it eliminate from 
the registers people who would decline appoint- 
ment if offered? Under what conditions does it 
justify the cost? 

5. Oral examinations. What do they produce? 
How can they best be adapted to the public service? 

6. Written and performance tests. To what new 
fields can they be profitably extended? 

7. Examination announcements. How can their 
format and language be improved and their pub- 
lic appeal be increased without raising costs? 


The most significant development in 
our examining work has been the great ex- 
pansion in written testing. We are con- 
vinced that suitable written tests can be 
developed for positions requiring high 
qualifications, mature judgment, and ex- 
perience. We now have written tests not 
only for entering level jobs but for many 
in the middle and higher grades, and we 
intend to cover more and more positions. 
Written examinations now cover such po- 
sitions as Social Worker through grade 13 
($7,600), Claims Investigator, GS-12, Psy- 
chologist, GS-9, Organization and Methods 
Examiner and Budget Examiner, GS-9. 
For some of the highest grade accountant 
and investigator positions, written tests are 
being used as one of a battery of selection 
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devices. Tests for administrators in the 
highest grades have been furnished to 
other government agencies and used suc- 
cessfully in their promotion programs. 

A noteworthy trend is the increasing use 
of questions which test the competitor's 
judgment about the solution of problems. 
With the help of expert consultants, we 
are able to present real problems drawn 
from their experience in many agencies. 
In these questions the competitor is called 
on to pick the best of the suggested solu- 
tions. The best answer does not necessarily 
suggest the only right way to handle the 
problem nor is it the best of all possible 
answers. The official key for such tests de- 
pends on the well-considered judgment of 
our expert consultants. This is, of course, 
familiar to psychologists as the multiple- 
choice type of test item. 

One of the most important examina- 
tions for the government agencies inter- 
ested in developing future administrative 
leaders is the Junior Management Assist- 
ant examination. It consists of a difficult 
aptitude test and a test on administrative 
judgment. This latter test attempts to 
measure broad understanding of adminis- 
trative problems common to all large or- 
ganizations. The test is the result of five 
years of validation work by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in the field of administra- 
tive judgment. It has been enthusiastically 
received by the agencies. Extensive follow- 
up studies are planned to determine the 
effectiveness of all the selection methods 
used in this examination. 

Examinations for law enforcement po- 
sitions offer a further illustration of the 
use of tests requiring judgment and analy- 
sis. These examinations also embody apti- 
tude tests of memory and the verbal facility 
required for successful report writing. 

Since the war there has been a great in- 
crease in the use of tests measuring the 
basic abilities which make for success in a 
wide variety of jobs. Aptitude tests offer 
two great advantages. The first applied in 
the period of conversion from war service 
to probational appointments where peo- 
ple already doing the work had to be ex- 
amined along with those who claimed they 
could do it better if given an equal op- 


portunity. Aptitude tests provided a fair 
and uniform basis of competition. Their 
second great advantage is economy of op- 
eration. Their use can minimize the bur- 
den of construction and simultaneously 
provide test material for a great variety of 
jobs. Not only do we provide the examina- 
tion material simultaneously but we often 
hold the varied examinations at the same 
time making due allowance in rating for 
various combinations and weightings of 
the tests. 

Aptitude tests, as well as achievement 
tests, will be found in our new program for 
the selection of physical scientists, engi- 
neers and mathematicians. Upon recom- 
mendation of the President’s Scientific Re- 
search Board, the Commission started ex- 
tensive studies in 1947 of the best means of 
selecting these specialists. ‘The work is still 
continuing, for the problem of measuring 
ability to perform creative research work 
does not lend itself to quick or easy solu- 
tions. 

Progress has also been made in the de- 
velopment of written tests for such low- 
grade positions as skilled and semi-skilled 
laborers of which there are a great many 
in government. Highly satisfactory results 
have been obtained. The testing problems 
posed by these jobs have been more difh- 
cult of solution in some ways than those 
presented by extremely high-grade jobs. 
Test material must be understandable to 
the applicants, difficult enough for com- 
petitive testing, and easy enough for all 
the applicants who might turn in a fine 
day’s work on the job. 

Increasingly, we are using items which 
do not require skill with words. Some of 
them require the competitors to demon- 
strate that their hands and eyes will work 
together in good coordination, that they 
can perceive the similarities and differ- 
ences in pictured objects, that they can un- 
derstand the relationships of the parts to 
the whole of two-dimensional and three- 
dimensional objects, and visualize chang- 
ing relationships of the objects. Generally, 
these tests are well received. The fact that 
we have demonstrated their value before 
putting them into use contributes to the 
acceptance of question forms which can 
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not always have the appearance of practi- 
cality. 

We have already used a written test for 
unskilled positions in the Government 
Printing Office and the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. It was taken by over 
5,000 competitors. The results were satis- 
factory both from the standpoint of person- 
nel selection and prompt and economical 
service to the employing agencies. Apti- 
tude tests not requiring skill with words 
have also worked very well in selecting ap- 
pointees to semi-skilled laborer positions 
as assistants to the printers operating the 
presses at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Aptitude tests are also selecting 
card punch machine operators working on 
data gathered in the current census. 

This brief account can barely suggest 
some of the most important developments 
in our postwar testing program. Some of 
them have been described fully by mem- 
bers of our staff elsewhere.° 


Staff Development 


Ir 1s Nor enough that we improve our 
methods of staffing the federal service. We 
must also do a better job of helping to de- 
velop to their full potential those already 
on the rolls. The agencies, of course, are 
primarily responsible for the development 
and placement of employees, but the Com- 
mission can contribute expert knowledge 
and leadership. This point has been 
stressed both by the Hoover Commission 
and the President’s Committee on Manage- 
ment Improvement. Since our activities in 
this area are also discussed elsewhere,® I 
shall mention only the highlights. 

Our government-wide internship pro- 
gram has provided opportunities for many 
able junior employees through planned ro- 


5 Albert P. Maslow, “Written Tests to Select and 
Place Skilled and Unskilled Workers,” Public Per- 
sonnel Review, April, 1950. Among the several 
articles on administrative and management test- 
ing published by Milton Mandell, I suggest the 
ones in Public Personnel Review, October, 1946, 
and October, 1948; and the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, June, 1950. Mr. Mandell has also re- 
ported on our work in testing scientists and engi- 
neers in Personnel for January, 1950; Personnel 
Psychology, Spring 1950; and Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, Winter 1948. 

® Stephen P. Ryder, “Commission Leadership in 
Staff Development Programs,” Personnel Adminis- 
tration, September, 1950. 


tating assignments to broaden their ex- 
perience and prepare for higher positions.* 
A number of agencies have set up similar 
programs within their organizations. 
After consultation with the agencies and 
with employee organizations, the Commis- 
sion issued a set of standards to guide the 
agencies in setting up and operating pro- 
motion systems. Each agency program will 
be tailored to its own needs and no specific 
promotion techniques or procedures will 
be required in any program. They must 
conform to the following standards: 


1. In the development of the promotion pro- 
gram, employees shall be consulted on appropriate 
aspects of the program. 

2. The promotion program shall be stated in 
writing and made available to all employees. 

g. The program shall provide for the use of 
broad areas of selection in considering employees 
within the agency for promotion. Attention shall 
also be given to the qualifications of individuals 
outside the agency who might be available in 
order to insure that the best qualified persons will 
be selected according to merit. 

4. Advice and assistance shall be available to em- 
ployees interested in developing themselves for 
promotion. 

5. Qualification requirements for promotion 
shall be realistic in terms of the kind and quality 
of work to be performed, and shall be not less than 
the standards agreed to by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

6. The same standards for evaluating qualifica- 
tions shall be equitably applied within the area of 
selection to all interested employees who meet the 
minimum requirements for promotion, 

7. The promotion program shall provide for 
release of employees selected for promotion. 


The Commission has recently encour- 
aged agencies to enter into executive de- 
velopment agreements with us which will 
enable them to assign employees freely 
across the various lines of administrative 
work. We hope that through these agree- 
ments we may remove the curse of exces- 
sive specialization which has hampered 
the development of administrative leader- 
ship in recent years. Under such an agree- 
ment, a budget officer, for example, could 
be moved into a personnel position in 
order to broaden his experience even 
though he does not meet the standards usu- 
ally required for personnel work. The 


7 J. Henry Brown, Jr., “The Federal Administra- 
tive Intern Program,” Public Personnel Review 
January, 1950. 
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agencies have also been urged to extend 
the same principle to professional and 
scientific employees so that they may be as- 
signed to administrative positions in prep- 
aration for eventual promotion to high 
level positions in their specialities. The 
Commission has already concluded execu- 
tive development agreements with the De- 
partments of Agriculture and the Navy. 
We are convinced that the federal gov- 
ernment must do more to plan systemati- 
cally for its career leadership. This must be 
a cooperative undertaking between the 
Commission and agencies. We have re- 
cently appointed a Director of Executive 
Development Programs who will work 
closely with the agencies, assisting them in 
evaluating their immediate and long-range 
leadership needs and setting up suitable 
development programs. He will also help 
to establish a government-wide placement 
system and conference program for high 
level personnel. The systematic develop- 
ment of career leadership, at long last, has 
begun to receive the attention it deserves. 


Next Steps 


THE NEXT steps in the improvement of 
federal personnel administration cannot 
be definitely forecast at this time in the 
light of world conditions and their impact 
on the public service. More than ever, 
however, it is important that we use the 
best management methods that are avail- 
able to us. 

There are many problem areas where re- 
sults to date have been meager, even un- 
satisfactory. In some respects we have much 
to learn from progressive industrial con- 
cerns, universities, local and state agencies, 
and foreign governments. More of our re- 
sources in the future should be devoted to 
applied research in testing, personnel man- 
agement, and human relations. More at- 
tention should be given to employee safety 
and health and to physical working condi- 
tions. We shall continue to improve both 
in our staff and our operating activities, 
which have already been discussed. We are 
also working on other subjects. One of 
these is training. We have endorsed the 
Hoover Commission recommendation that 
Congress 


. . make it possible for the executive branch to 


provide for the training of its most promising 
career employees. 

Actually, we believe that agencies must 
be free to train their employees whenever 
such training will improve their efficiency 
and their service to the public. This sounds 
reasonable enough, yet the federal agencies 
have, in the past, been hampered in train- 
ing their employees by the absence of clear 
legislative authority. We hope that this de- 
ficiency will shortly be remedied, thus clos- 
ing a very serious gap in the federal person- 
nel system. 

The Commission should then add to its 
staff a group of training specialists to help 
the agencies set up, operate, and evaluate 
training programs. Moreover, the civilian 
agencies should be authorized, as the 
armed forces have for many years, to de- 
tail employees on full pay to universities, 
state and local governments, and industry 
for advanced specialized training. We 
further believe that sabbatical periods 
should be available to highly selected em- 
ployees for independent study or research 
of value to the government. 

We are not satisfied with the progress of 
the federal service in employee consulta- 
tion. The Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that: 

The heads of departments and agencies should 
be required to provide for the positive participa- 


tion of employees in the formulation and improve- 
ment of federal personnel policies and practices. 


Tremendous resources of knowledge, 
skill, and judgment remain untapped in 
the federal agencies. Suggestion systems, 
cash awards, and similar devices have been 
widely used in the federal service with 
indifferent results. What incentives are con- 
ducive to enthusiastic employee participa- 
tion? How can supervisors learn to appreci- 
ate the contribution their employees can 
make and invite their participation? How 
can machinery for consultation be set up 
and made to work effectively? These are 
challenging problems. 

Recently the President endorsed a rec- 
ommendation of his Advisory Committee 
on Management Improvement that the 
Commission should “define the nature and 
scope of agency personnel programs and 
develop improved operating practices and 
standards.” Our methods men have been 
working closely with the agencies and the 
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Bureau of the Budget to develop simpli- 
fied instructions, procedures, forms, and re- 
ports in personnel work. This operation 
will continue, and necessary paper work 
will be simplified as much as possible. 

Through our inspection program the 
Commission has been gathering valuable 
information about the organization and 
operations of agency personnel offices. Now 
that the Commission for the first time has 
been given the responsibility of defining 
the scope of personnel administration at 
the agency level, this information will be 
invaluable. We expect to develop stand- 
ards against which agency personnel pro- 
grams and personnel offices can be meas- 
ured. We have no intention, however, of 
foisting the dead hand of absolute uni- 
formity on agency personnel operations. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the 
various agencies have distinctive problems 
and that experimentation should be en- 
couraged. Our standards, carefully devel- 
oped and revised with new experience, 
will provide general guides by which the 
agency heads and their personnel officers 
may evaluate their personnel programs 
and the operation of their personnel 
offices. Thus the influence of the Commis- 
sion as the leader in federal personnel 
administration will be increasingly felt in 
the agencies. 

Like many observers of public affairs, 
I have been greatly concerned for many 
years with the relatively low prestige of 
public employment in the United States. 
This condition has improved a great deal 
in the past twenty years so that many of 


_ our most promising young men and women 


now compete for junior positions in the 
federal government. Still, we have promi- 
nent public figures advising young men 
and women to avoid government service. 
Personally, I know of no more challenging, 
richly rewarding, or honorable career for 
public spirited citizens than the federal 
service. Men of all political persuasions, 
conservative and liberal, argue for effi- 
cient government. Without efficient, con- 
scientious, and competent employees, good 
government is a mirage. In fact, with the 
scope and complexity of modern govern- 
ment, it is far too dangerous to entrust 
government operations to second raters. 


We have in our country a somewhat 
skeptical attitude toward government. One 
unfortunate by-product has been the popu- 
lar disparagement of government em- 
ployees as a group. Government employees 
are too frequently the targets of unwar- 
ranted abuse. In my opinion, our democ- 
racy can ill afford this luxury. Its effect 
on recruitment, on morale, on perform- 
ance and on the standing of government 
employees is detrimental to our national 
welfare. It undermines public confidence 
in our government and benefits only our 
enemies. The Civil Service Commission, 
which has been dedicated to good govern- 
ment, intends to do whatever it can to 
raise the prestige of public employment 
and see that the American people get a 
fair view of the great opportunities which 
government service offers and of the fine 
accomplishments of their employees. We 
have made progress but much too slowly. 


Conclusion 

EACH PERIOD in history brings forth new 
problems, often without eliminating the 
old ones. In the past decade the Commis- 
sion has piloted the merit system from the 
prewar to the wartime service, from war 
to reconversion, and recently from recon- 
version to the cold war. We are now con- 
fronted with the grim facts of the Korean 
situation and whatever lies beyond. The 
proper use of manpower in military and 
civilian activities is a key factor to the 
successful solution of our national and 
international problems. The test of a 
vigorous institution is its ability to adapt 
readily to new and increasingly complex 
requirements. By our recent record, the 
Commission and the federal agencies have 
demonstrated the remarkable flexibility of 
the merit system and the great contribution 
it can make to efficient, democratic govern- 
ment under a great variety of conditions. 

From each of these experiences much 
has been learned, but the lessons of one 
period cannot provide all the answers to 
the next. We are moving in new directions. 
As we plow new ground, we intend further 
to develop our leadership in personnel 
matters, not only in the federal service but 
throughout the country. We must inspire 
a public service worthy of the role our 
nation is destined to fulfill. 





The Commissioner’s Role in Public 


Personnel Administration . « « PAUL G. STEINBICKER 





ANY THOUSANDS of words have been 
M written, and probably to some de- 
gree have also been read, concerning the 
proper organizational pattern for a public 
personnel agency. The tenor of these writ- 
ings has not always been sympathetic to 
including a part-time civil service com- 
mission in the machinery of a_ public 
personnel agency. Nevertheless it is an 
essential part of the organization of an 
overwhelming majority of the public 
personnel agencies now in existence, both 
at the state and local levels, and the agen- 
cies established in recent years continue to 
provide for a part-time commission. One 
may therefore justifiably conclude that 
the part-time civil service commission has 
now attained a fixed and permanent place 
in the organization of public personnel 
agencies in the United States. Because this 
is so, it would seem to be entirely appro- 
priate to attempt an analysis, in terms as 
clear and precise as possible, of the proper 
role for the civil service commission in the 
over-all field of public personnel admin- 
istration. 


Setting for the Commissioner's Work 
ACCORDING to an analysis of the length 
of service of commissioners in a number 
of jurisdictions, undertaken by Mosher 
and Kingsley about ten years ago, the 
average commissioner serves less than four 
years.1 Assuming that this situation still 
generally prevails, it would seem that the 
best approach to a study of the commis- 
sion’s role is in terms of the newly ap- 
pointed commissioner. If he is typical of 

1 William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kingsley, 


Public Personnel Administration (Rev. ed.; New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 64-67. 
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years. 


the species, he comes to his new assign- 
ment in a mixed frame of mind. Usually, 
he will be a man of some prominence in 
his community, identifiable as a civic 
leader, have a fine record of achievement, 
and be associated in the public mind with 
plans and programs for civic betterment. 
Usually, too, he will be already a busy 
man. Highly conscious of the importance 
of effective personnel administration in 
the public service, he is ordinarily not 
quite certain just what his own role is to 
be. Though he is a man of wide experience, 
he recognizes that he is not a specialist in 
all the intricate ramifications of personnel 
management. Hence, it is not too uncom- 
mon for the new commissioner to com- 
mence his assignment with the double 
question: Just what am I supposed to do, 
and how can I best learn to do it? 
Unfortunately, there is no pat answer 
to his question. In the first place, no two 
civil service jurisdictions operate under 
identical statutory provisions, and the 
responsibilities and powers assigned to the 
part-time commission will differ. In the 
second place, and perhaps even more 
important, each jurisdiction develops, al- 
together independently of the similarity 
or dissimilarity in legal foundations, a 
certain “unwritten law,” a certain atmos- 
phere or traditional pattern of relation- 
ships unique to that jurisdiction. Careful 
investigation in any public personnel 
agency will usually reveal that, in actual 
practice, the personnel function is car- 
ried out in ways unknown to the law, 
though not contrary to it. This is true of 
any dynamic, human organization; witness, 
for example, the strict legal prescriptions 
as contrasted with the actual procedures 
of electing the President of the United 
States. In the third place, as already sug- 
gested, students of the subject have not yet 
reached a complete agreement as to the 
proper role of the part-time commission 
in public personnel administration. How- 
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ever, it must be pointed out that there is 
developing, among the more progressive 
agencies, a greater and greater area of 
consensus, both in theory and in practice, 
concerning the place of the commission in 
the over-all task. 

The above reservations make clear that 
no final answer can be made to the new 
commissioner as to just what his role will 
be. But they also suggest how he might 
most appropriately orientate himself to 
his new responsibilities, whatever the 
jurisdiction to which he is attached. 


Knowledge the Commissioner Must 
Acquire 

Ir 1s, of course, of primary importance 
that every member of the commission 
become thoroughly familiar with the pro- 
visions of the law or ordinance under 
which he is to serve. At the very least, this 
law or ordinance provides the basic frame- 
work within which the commission must 
function. Beyond that, it may include con- 
siderable detailed material, setting out the 
respective powers and responsibilities of 
the commission, the full-time personnel 
director, and the administrative officials in 
the operating departments. Furthermore, 
it is necessary for the members of the com- 
mission to be acquainted with any judi- 
cial interpretations of the law, for words 
and phrases take on meaning only in the 
light of such rulings. 

But the new commissioner needs to do 
more than learn the legal provisions of his 
own city or state merit system. He must 
also, if he is to function effectively, 
acquaint himself with the traditions, the 
“unwritten laws,” the customs peculiar to 
his own jurisdiction, especially as they af- 
fect the place of the commission in the 
picture. This is not a learning assignment 
which can be completed in a few hours or 
days, or even weeks. It is more often a mat- 
ter of months, or even years. A new senator 
or representative is in much the same posi- 
tion. To a large degree, his role is deter- 
mined by the unwritten customs and tra- 
ditions which over the years have gradually 
crystallized into an established pattern. 
There are two very effective ways for the 
new commissioner to acquire the necessary 


knowledge in this field. The first is to spend 
some time poring over past records. By do- 
ing this the new commissioner may learn, 
for example, that the budget estimates for 
the personnel agency are left almost en- 
tirely to the personnel director and that the 
commission’s approval is merely a for- 
mality. Or he may learn just the opposite 
—that the commission insists on playing a 
very positive part in every stage of budget- 
making. To offer another illustration, he 
may discover that, in practice, all direct 
contacts with the chief executive are made 
by the director rather than the commis- 
sion; or he may discover precisely the op- 
posite. Or again, he may find that, tradi- 
tionally, all examination schedules require 
commission approval. Contrariwise, he 
may learn that the commission resolutely 
refuses to have anything to do with any 
phase of the examination program. A 
second way in which the new commissioner 
may develop “know-how” in connection 
with the customs of his agency is by per- 
sonal contacts, not merely with his col- 
leagues on the commission, but with the 
director, other staff members, operating 
officials, members of the legislative body, 
the chief executive, civic, and even politi- 
cal leaders. To a large degree, such con- 
tacts will develop in the natural course of 
events, but it might be desirable for the 
new commissioner to devote extra hours, 
early in his term of office, to getting 
acquainted with all the people who have 
anything to do, either officially or unof- 
fically, with the operation of the personnel 
program. Only in this way can he acquire 
valuable bits of information concerning 
the actual place of the commission in the 
over-all picture. For instance, he may thus 
find out that, because of the long and out- 
standing record of a particular senator, or 
councilman, the latter must first be “sold” 
if any proposed changes in the law are to 
have a chance of enactment. Or again, he 
may be surprised to discover that the per- 
sonnel officer of one of the operating agen- 
cies is actually the dominant figure in all 
the affairs of the agency, and the commis- 
sion therefore always bypasses the over-all 
administrator in its relations with that 
agency. These are merely illustrations, 
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which might be multiplied almost in- 
finitely. At any rate, it should be clear that 
the new commissioner cannot adequately 
realize his own position, or do his most ef- 
fective work, until he develops a fair un- 
derstanding of the actual working relation- 
ships which have evolved in his particular 
jurisdiction. 

But there is more to it than this. No com- 
mission is completely effective if its mem- 
bers play a merely passive role, accepting 
entirely the existing legal framework and 
the established customs and traditions of 
their own agency. A full and positive role 
for the commission must also include the 
responsibility for evaluating this frame- 
work and these customs, in terms of the 
principles and practices of other public 
personnel agencies, and then actively seek- 
ing a change where such is indicated. ‘Thus, 
if he is to have any sound basis upon which 
to evaluate his own jurisdiction, the civil 
service commissioner must familiarize him- 
self, in so far as practicable, with the legal 
provisions and working relationships in 
many other jurisdictions. 

In this writer’s view, the most effective 
available means for fulfilling this respon- 
sibility is through active collaboration with 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. It is hardly necessary 
here to recount all the facilities of the As- 
sembly which might be helpful to commis- 
sion members. Specifically, two proposals 
are offered. First, every commissioner 
would find it very profitable to make a per- 
sonal visit, early in his term, to the As- 
sembly headquarters in Chicago. There, 
with the help of the staff, he can learn a 
great deal in a short time, concerning the 
principles and practices generally utilized 
in public personnel agencies in the United 
States and Canada that have to do with the 
role of the commission. Perhaps, if enough 
response were indicated, it might be possi- 
ble for the Assembly to offer one- or two- 
day institutes, at periodic intervals, for 
commissioners. ‘The second proposal is that 
commission members attend, and partici- 
pate in, the annual conferences of the As- 
sembly. No educational device can ade- 
quately substitute for the direct personal 
contacts, especially with members of other 








commissions, which can be made at these 
annual conferences. In this writer’s experi- 
ence as a commissioner, nothing else of- 
fers so much in the way of acquiring fuller 
information or of receiving finer stimu- 
lation. Invariably, it has been time well 
spent. Every public personnel agency 
could benefit greatly by having its commis- 
sioners regularly attend these conferences, 
as can be amply demonstrated in the ex- 
perience of those who have already done 
so. 


An Analysis of the Commissioner's Role 
in Missouri 


AT THIS point an analysis of the role of the 
the commissioners in a typical jurisdiction 
is in order. Such an analysis may serve to 
illustrate the basic principles, the stan- 
dard practices, and some of the problem 
areas remaining. For several reasons, the 
State of Missouri seems a justifiable choice 
for analysis. Its merit system law, like that 
in many other state and municipal juris- 
dictions, is largely based on the “model” 
civil service law prepared by the National 
Civil Service League and the National 
Municipal League. This is particularly 
true with regard to those sections of the 
law having to do with the commission. The 
merit system in Missouri was established 
rather recently and has not yet developed 
too hard and fixed a crust of custom and 
tradition; it is still fairly flexible and adapt- 
able. And perhaps most important of all, 
Missouri is the jurisdiction with which this 
writer is most familiar. 

The State Merit System Act of Missouri, 
enacted in 1945, accepts the part-time com- 
mission as an integral part of the organi- 
zation for public personnel administra- 
tion.” It creates, within the State Personnel 
Division, a Personnel Advisory Board of 
three members. They are appointed by the 
Governor, with the consent of the Senate, 
for overlapping six-year terms. Qualifica- 
tions for appointment are as follows: 


The members of the Board shall be citizens of 
the State, of good character and reputation, and 
who are known to be in sympathy with the appli- 
cation of merit principles to public employment. 
In order to be eligible for appointment and tenure 


*Laws of Missouri, 1945 (Jefferson City, Mo.), 
pp- 1160-61. 
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as a member of the Board, no appointee shall dur- 
ing his term of office, or for at least one year prior 
thereto, be a member of any local, state, or na- 
tional committee of a political party or an officer 
or member of a committee in any partisan politi- 
cal club or organization, or shall hold, or be a 
candidate for, any elective office. 


Board members are removable by the 
Governor, but only for cause and after 
written notice with opportunity for a pub- 
lic hearing. They are paid fifteen dollars 
for each day devoted to the work of the 
Board, with a maximum of five hundred 
dollars a year. Board meetings can be 
called by the Chairman, the Governor, or 
the Personnel Director. At least one of- 
ficial meeting must be held every three 
months. (Actually, there have been regu- 
lar monthly meetings since 1946.) 

The law sets out the duties of the Board 
in terms practically identical with those in 
other jurisdictions which have utilized the 
“model” civil service law: 


In addition to the duties imposed upon it else- 
where in this act, it shall be the duty of the Board: 

1. To represent the public interests in the im- 
provement of public personnel administration in 
the State. 

2. To advise the Governor and the Director on 
problems concerning personnel administration. 

g. To advise and assist the Director in fostering 
the interest of institutions of learning, civic, pro- 
fessional, and employee organizations in the im- 
provement of personnel standards in the public 
service. 

4. To make any investigation which it may con 
sider desirable concerning the administration of 
personnel subject to this act. 

5. To make annual reports, and such special 
reports as it considers desirable, to the Governor 
and General Assembly regarding personnel ad- 
ministration in the State service and recommenda- 
tions for the improvement thereof. 


Elsewhere in the act, several other im- 
portant duties and powers are assigned to 
the Board. They include the following: 


1. To prescribe such rules and regulations no! 
inconsistent with the act as it deems suitable and 
necessary to carry out the act. 

2. To adopt, on the recommendation of the Di- 
rector, a Classification plan and a pay plan and an\ 
amendments thereto. 

3. To hear and decide appeals from persons tak- 
ing examinations and from employees demoted, 
suspended, or dismissed. In all such actions, the 
decision of the Board in matters of fact is final. 

4. To subpoena witnesses, and compel the pro- 
duction of books and papers pertinent to any in- 
vestigation or hearing authorized by the act. 


The act also creates the office of Director, 
places it under the merit system, and makes 
its occupant the “executive head” of the 
Division, who “shall direct and supervise 
all its administrative and technical activi- 
ties.” Other specific duties are imposed 
upon the Director by the Act. He must at- 
tend all Board meetings and act as Secre- 
tary to the Board; establish and maintain 
a roster of all classified employees, direct 
the activities of the Personnel Division and 
its staff; develop, in cooperation with the 
appointing authorities, training and edu- 
cational programs; prepare, for recom- 
mendation to the Board, the classification 


and pay plans and any amendments to - 


those plans; administer the entire recruit- 
ing and examination program; maintain 
registers of eligibles and make certifica- 
tions therefrom; check all personnel ac- 
tions for conformity with the law; and 
certify payrolls. Rather curiously, the Di- 
rector is given two additional powers 
which are practically identical with those 
of the Board. They are the powers: (1) to 
investigate from time to time the operation 
and effect of the law and of the rules and to 
report the findings and recommendations 
to the Board and the Governor, and (2) to 
make annual reports regarding the work 
of the Division and such special reports as 
he considers desirable to the Board, the 
General Assembly, and the Governor. 
Only in connection with these two duties 
is there any overlapping between the func- 
tions of the Board and those of the Di- 
rector. 

The basic intent of the Missouri Merit 
System Act is fairly typical of the merit sys- 
tem laws and ordinances in other jurisdic- 
tions. Quite clearly, the Director is made 
the “executive” head of the personnel 
agency. He, and not the Board, is to “di- 
rect and supervise all its administrative 
and technical activities.” Just as clearly, 
the law assigns to the part-time Board only 
those functions which have come to be 
known in the jargon of political scientists 
as “quasi-legislative” and “quasi-judicial.” 
In other words, the responsibilities as- 
signed to the Board are much more akin to 
those of legislatures and courts than to 
those ordinarily regarded as appropriate 
to the executive branch. For example, the 
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Board’s power to make and adopt rules 
and regulations under the law clearly par- 
takes of the nature of lawmaking. In the 
same way, its investigative power is much 
like that of our legislative bodies, though, 
as has been pointed out, the Director is 
given the same power. Also, its authority 
to adopt, on the recommendation of the 
Director, the classification and pay plans, 
and any amendments thereto, is at least 
remotely comparable to the advice and 
consent power of the Senate with regard 
to appointments and treaties. Its duty to 
represent the public interest in the im- 
provement of public personnel adminis- 
tration, commonly assigned to part-time 
commissions in other jurisdictions, is also 
“quasi-legislative.” It seems to come closest 
to a grant of authority to act as an inside 
lobby for the public as a whole—surely 
not an undesirable sort of lobby. In prin- 
ciple at least, this can be regarded properly 
as one of the responsibilities of our regu- 
larly constituted legislative bodies. Its re- 
sponsibility to hear and decide appeals 
arising in connection with examinations 
and disciplinary personnel actions is, of 
course, essentially judicial. 

Within this basic legal framework, the 
Personnel Advisory Board has developed, 
during the past five years, a fairly well-de- 
fined role, and one which, it is hoped, con- 
forms both to the letter and the spirit of 
its own law and to the basic principles of 
effective public personnel administration. 


Commission Relations with the 
Personnel Division 
Tue Law itself, following the terms of the 
draft civil service law, limits the role of the 
Board very narrowly in relation to the staff 
of the Personnel Division itself. The Di- 
rector is authorized to appoint, in accord- 
ance with the merit system provisions of the 
law, the employees of the Division, and to 
direct their activities. Hence the Board has 
no direct authority or responsibility for 
administering the merit system office itself. 
Aside from friendly greetings to staff mem- 
bers at the time of the Board’s meetings, 
and the warm social relationships that de- 
velop at Christmas parties, the Board has 
not had any direct contacts with staff mem- 
bers. Scrupulously—and properly—it has 


left the staffing of the Division and the su- 
pervision of its activities, to the Director. 
Once each year, however, the Board has 
inserted itself into the management of the 
Division. This has been in connection with 
the annual budget estimates for the Divi- 
sion. Prepared by the Director, these esti- 
mates are customarily submitted to the 
Board for their consideration and ap- 
proval before being transmitted to the 
State Budget Office. The Board has taken 
its responsibilities in this connection quite 
seriously—requiring detailed and exhaus- 
tive justification by the Director for each 
item in his estimates. Questions are asked, 
and answered, concerning the need for each 
position, why it is classified as it is, whether 
any salary increases are contemplated dur- 
ing the coming year, whether more ade- 
quate quarters can be secured at less rent, 
and so on. Perhaps the Board has been un- 
duly querulous in respect to the budget 
estimates, but it has thus far always had the 
satisfaction of really knowing why it ap- 
proved what it did and of being able to 
defend the estimates wherever and when- 
ever defense was required. 

Of vital importance to any personnel op- 
eration is the relationship between the 
board or commission on one hand, and the 
director or executive officer on the other. 
In Missouri, it is believed that this relation- 
ship has developed properly and effec- 
tively, with certain identifiable exceptions. 
Both Board members and the Director 
recognize their common basic objective— 
the betterment of the public service. By 
keeping this objective constantly in mind, 
friction has been practically nonexistent, 
and the relationship essentially one of 
mutual trust and respect. 

As already noted, the Board is given the 
sole power to adopt such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the law. This legal prescrip- 
tion might suggest independent and ex- 
clusive action on the part of the Board, 
but the practice has developed otherwise. 
Rarely, if ever, has the Board taken the in- 
itiative in adopting or amending a rule or 
regulation. Most often, rule changes have 
been initiated by the Director, as the result 
of practical experience. Frequently, also, 
operating officials, employee representa- 
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tives, and the Governor have proposed 
changes. In every case, however, before the 
prescribed public hearing was held, the 
Board and the Director would meet, dis- 
cuss, analyze, debate, argue, and sometimes 
haggle until complete agreement was 
reached as to whether any rule change was 
needed. If so, how much, in what direction, 
and by what phraseology. Thus, at the 
public hearing itself, the Board members 
and the Director always presented a united 
front, though not a closed mind. Often- 
times, after the public hearing, the Board 
and Director, meeting again in executive 
session, would agree that certain worth- 
while proposals had developed at the hear- 
ing and that such proposals deserved adop- 
tion. At no time, however, in the process 
was there any public difference of opinion 
revealed between Board and _ Director. 
Also, at no time was a rule change made 
until there was a meeting of minds. 

One aspect of Board-Director relations 
that caused a bit of difficulty involved 
amendments to the classification and pay 
plans. The law gives the Board final au- 
thority to approve such amendments, on 
the recommendation of the Director. In 
the normal course, the need for a new class 
or for revisions of existing classes would 
first become apparent in the operating 
agency concerned. Thereafter, the Person- 
nel Director and his staff would be brought 
into the picture, and a_ considerable 
amount of technical work in position-clas- 
sification or job evaluation would follow, 
eventuating usually in agreement among 
the operating agency, the technicians on 
the staff of the Personnel Division, and the 
Director. Thereupon, the recommended 
and agreed-upon revisions would be placed 
on the agenda for the next Board meeting. 
There the Director explained, in terms as 
clear as he could, what the revision in- 
volved, why it was necessary, and how it 
would affect operations. He would be fol- 
lowed by operating agency representatives 
with their own explanations. Whereupon 
the Board members, and most particularly 
this writer, having faithfully studied the 
proposed revisions for several days, would 
feel impelled to ask what they hoped were 
“searching” questions. Sometimes the 
questions were relevant, sometimes not. 


Often they involved aspects and details of 
administration which were really no con- 
cern of the Board. The results were invari- 
ably delay, oftentimes arguments and fray- 
ing of professional nerves, and sometimes 
the offering of a broad hint by operating 
officials or the Director that the Board was 
impinging on “‘administrative responsibil- 
ity.” Even so, the Board members felt that, 
if they were given the power finally to 
adopt or reject amendments to the classifi- 
cation and pay plans, they also had the re- 
sponsibility to make a serious and painstak- 
ing study of the proposals before acting on 
them. In general, the situation could be 
compared to one wherein a group of lay- 
men had final authority to pass upon the 
decisions previously reached by a commis- 
sion of engineers for the location, type of 
construction, and pay of the workers on 
bridge-building projects. Looking back 
upon it, I believe that whatever good may 
have come out of such an arrangement was 
overbalanced by the bad effects in delay, 
friction, and disharmony. The conclusion 
reached a few years ago by the Director of 
Rhode Island’s Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, that such technical matters as class 
specifications and pay rates are beyond the 
province of the part-time commission, ap- 
pears to be justified.* 

To its complete credit, the Board in Mis- 
souri has thus far left complete administra- 
tive discretion to the Director in connec- 
tion with all phases of the selection pro- 
cess. In not a single instance has the Board, 
or any member of it, demanded any part 
in the recruitment program, or in the con- 
struction, administration, or scoring of ex- 
aminations. It has also quite properly kept 
hands off in connection with the other 
technical aspects of the Division’s work, 
such as service ratings, layoff formulas, dis- 
ciplinary actions, and the like. Only when 
an appeal is made, concerning any such ad- 
ministrative matter, has the Board become 
involved, and then its major concern was 
to give a fair and impartial hearing to all 
concerned, including the Director. It seems 
clear that under no circumstances is the 
part-time commission competent to be of 


> Charles H. Cushman, “Relations Between the 
Commission and the Executive Officer,” Public 
Personnel Review, April, 1947, p- 71. 
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any real help in connection with such ad- 
ministrative matters as these. If the Direc- 
tor and his staff are themselves incompe- 
tent, the solution is to get a Director and a 
staff who are competent and not to turn 
the job over to an amateur, part-time 
board. The right of appeal is ample check 
on arbitrary action by the Director and his 
staff. 


Commission Relations with Operating 
Agencies 

So FAR AS relations with the operating 
agencies are concerned, the Board in Mis- 
souri has found no need to develop any 
great intimacy. Since most of the questions 
arising between the Personnel Division 
and the operating agencies involve the 
technical aspects of personnel administra- 
tion, such as classification, pay, and alloca- 
tions, the Board has found it sufficient to 
notify both the officials and the employee 
representatives of the operating agencies of 
all its regular meetings (which are public), 
and to invite them to bring anything they 
wish to the Board’s attention at such times. 
Whether Missouri has been more fortu- 
nate than other jurisdictions is not known, 
but the Board has not found it necessary 
to establish any independent lines of com- 
munication between itself and the operat- 
ing agencies or their employees. Thus far, 
the full-time staff and the Director of the 
Personnel Division, in combination with 
“open house” at all Board meetings, have 
proved to be entirely adequate to handle 
all relations with operating agencies. 


Commission Relations with the Governor 


In Missour!, both the Personnel Director 
and the members of the Board are ap- 
pointed by the Governor; hence both are, 
organizationally speaking, responsible to 
him as the over-all head of the entire ad- 
ministrative structure of the state. Con- 
ceivably, the Board’s responsibility and the 
Director’s responsibility to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive might result in conflict between the 
two. Thus far, this has not occurred. Both 
have followed a policy, since the establish- 
ment of the merit system five years ago, of 
keeping the Governor informed by means 
of a joint monthly report of their activi- 
ties. Both have also recognized that their 


responsibility to the Chief Executive in- 
cluded the obligation to preserve as much 
consistency as possible throughout the en- 
tire state service. This has involved, on 
several occasions, meeting with the Gov- 
ernor and other department heads for the 
purpose of developing a common policy 
in such areas as pay rates, working hours, 
and leave regulations to apply both to the 
classified and the unclassified service. As 
a general rule, both the Board and the Di- 
rector, recognizing that the Chief Execu- 
tive has many heavy responsibilities other 
than the operation of the merit system, 
have taken the position that their responsi- 
bilities to him are fulfilled by keeping him 
regularly informed of their activities, and 
that in other respects, though both the 
Board and the Director are always avail- 
able, the initiative in developing further 
contacts should rest with him. Thus far, 
this arrangement has proved to be ade- 
quate in practice. It might, however, be 
pointed out that such a “modus vivendi”’ 
has worked well in Missouri because of two 
factors: first, the Chief Executive himself 
has been entirely cooperative and willing 
to leave the administration of the merit 
system to those directly concerned with it; 
secondly, the merit system law, as origi- 
nally enacted, has proved to be entirely 
workable and to need no important amend- 
ment. Had the actual situation been dif- 
ferent in either of these respects, undoubt- 
edly both the Board and the Director 
would have found it necessary to assume a 
more positive role in their relations with 
the Governor. 


Commission Relations with the 
Legislature 


FOR THE SAME REASON, the Board has per- 
haps neglected to develop its relations with 
the Legislature to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. Except for an occassional blast at the 
merit system, or a frank acknowledgment 
of a desire for more and thicker “gravy,” 
the membership of the Missouri Legisla- 
ture has shown no serious intention of de- 
stroying the basic legal framework of the 
merit system. Hence the Board and the Di- 
rector have not yet found it necessary to 
work intensively with legislative leaders, 
either to prevent damaging amendments 
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or to secure desirable ones. Of course, the 
law is not perfect, and several times the 
Board has considered whether or not it 
should undertake a strenuous effort to per- 
suade the Legislature to make certain 
minor improvements in the law. Invari- 
ably it has decided to let well enough 
alone. In consequence, relations with the 
Legislature have all centered around the 
annual appropriation for the Personnel 
Division. As already indicated, the Board 
members play an active role in the devel- 
opment of the budget estimates for the Di- 
vision and feel qualified to join with the 
Director in presenting and supporting 
their estimates before the Appropriations 
Committees of the two houses by every 
proper means. Beyond this, the Board 
members have in general tried their best 
to assure cordial relations with the legisla- 
tive leaders of both parties and have even 
on occasion taken them to dinner. But 
they have not found it needful to under- 
take any intensive or formal program to 
secure legislative support. If or when the 
legislative attitude toward either the merit 
system law or the appropriations to ad- 
minister it should change, undoubtedly the 
role of the Board vis-a-vis the Legislature 
would also have to change accordingly. 


Commission Relations with the 
General Public 


‘THE Missouri law imposes upon the Board 
responsibility “to represent the public in- 
terests in the improvement of public per- 
sonnel administration in the States.” and 
“to advise and assist the Director in foster- 
ing the interest of institutions of learning, 
and civic, professional, and employee or- 
ganizations in the improvement of person- 
nel standards in the public service.” If 
these responsibilities place any specific 
duties on the Board members other than 
those already delineated, then clearly the 
Board in Missouri has been delinquent. 
Here again is evidence of the difference be- 
tween what the law proposes and what cus- 
tom disposes. In Missouri, as in too many 
other merit system jurisdictions, Board 
members feel that they are adequately rep- 
resenting the public interest by merely 
serving as Board members. Generally, they 
develop no program and undertake no ac- 


tivities specifically directed to the cultiva- 
tion of a broader interest and a deeper ap- 
preciation on the part of the public of 
personnel administration in the public 
service. Generally, the public relations 
program of the agency, and its anticipa- 
tory recruitment activities in relation to 
schools, colleges, civic, professional, and 
employee groups, is left entirely in the 
hands of the Director. Here is an area, out- 
side the realm of the “technical and admin- 
istrative,” where Board members could, if 
they would, render yeoman service to the 
cause of good government. Almost always 
men of fine civic reputation, known for 
their disinterestedness in petty affairs, they 
already possess the public’s confidence and 
are thus in a unique position to open up 
all the channels of communication with 
that public. Were Board and Commission 
members generally to utilize their unique 
position and take advantage of their op- 
portunity to bring the public and the in- 
terest groups of which it is composed into 
a more intimate relationship with the ob- 
jectives and methods of public personnel 
administration, the resultant benefits to 
the over-all improvement of the public 
service would be immeasurable. It is to be 
hoped that the part-time civil service com- 
missioner of the future will give a much 
larger part of his time to the fulfillment 
of his responsibilities to the public as a 
whole. 
Conclusions 


IN suMMARY, the part-time civil service 
commissioner is presented with a fine op- 
portunity to render a service that affords 
real satisfaction to himself, and promises 
material benefit to his community. He 
must, however, if he is to render the maxi- 
mum possible service from this vantage 
point, inform himself adequately as to the 
law of his jurisdiction, its customs and tra- 
ditions, and the standards and practices in 
other jurisdictions. He must also recognize 
that he is not omnicompetent. His respon- 
sibilities, particularly in relation to the 
staff and the Director of the personnel 
agency and to the operating agencies, are 
limited to what may generally be described 
as policy-making and policy-interpreting. 
They definitely do not include any techni- 
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cal or administrative authority, and to the 
extent that commissioners intrude into 
these aspects of public personnel adminis- 
tration they fail to adhere to the best prac- 
tice. In relation to the Chief Executive and 
the elected legislative representatives, 
there is a role for the commissioner—the 
development of informed, sympathetic at- 
titudes, and in so far as need be, full sup- 


not fully used, opportunity to grow deep 
and enduring roots in public opinion. By 
and large, in all jurisdictions, the part-time 
commissioner has been conscious both of 
his obligations and of his limitations. Some 
measure, at least, of the credit for the great 
strides forward already made in public 
personnel administration in the United 
States can properly be attributed to the 





port for a sound, progressive program of high-minded commissioners of the past. . 
personnel administration. Beyond this, the There is every reason to expect a continued " 
commissioner has a unique, and thus far _ share for them in the progress yet to come. 
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What Is Your Freezing Point? 

M™ like liquids, have a freezing point as well as a boiling point. We T 
readily recognize the latter and say of a certain individual that “he has fe 
a low boiling point,” which means that on the least provocation he loses his ti 

temper. Of another we may say that “he has a high boiling point.” We mean | 
that this individual has a very calm disposition, and that his blood doesn’t rise . 
to the boiling point at the slightest irritation. But, individuals, like liquids, tt 
also have their freezing points. Some, like water, have a high freezing point. se 
Their ideas and habits congeal early in life, and nothing can change them. (1 
Others, like the alcohol you put in your radiator, have a low freezing point. es 
Their ideas and habits remain fluid through most of their lives. th 
Where do you fit? Has your work become a meaningless routine, a job, and hh 

nothing more? If so, you have a high freezing point, and 5 o’clock on the clock ’ 
and Friday evening on the calendar will always mean far more to you than ™ 
human personality. Your work has become congealed. What began as a thrill- se 
ing quest and adventure ended as dull and lifeless routine. No new quests! No E 
new adventures! One human face just like another! Just the meaningless repeti- at 
tion of familiar forms, with never the semblance of a fresh idea! Faith frozen!! - 
This is a persistent trait of human nature, and I think, by and large, spells me 
the difference between success and failure—personally or collectively. Some a" 


men reach a certain stature and stop there. But others have the capacity for 
uninterrupted vision and dedication and growth. They are greater at 4o than hi 
at 20, and when they reach 60 the growing processes still outrun the processes 
of decay. They have a low freezing point—Rev. Raymond McCallister, in the 


American Red Cross Newsletter. ps 
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City Uses Physical Exams as Selection Aid pr 
— Jose, California, requires all employees under 45 years of age to have a i 
physical examination once every three years and all employees over 45 th 
to have one annually. The city has three classes of standards for physical fitness. sys 
Employees in Class A are acceptable for any type of work; in Class B for selected = 
types of work. Persons with Class C ratings are employable only with specific ° 
approval of the public health officer. This program is particularly useful for ga 
protecting employees from selection for jobs for which they are not physically rs 
suited. 
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Establishing a Modern 


Merit System in Japan ...... 


FOSTER ROSER 





HEN one thinks of installing a merit 
W system in an organization as large 
as the government of Japan, with all of its 
ramifications and involving a million and 
a half employees, the magnitude of the 
project alone staggers the imagination. 
Add to that the additional obstacles of 
language, Oriental customs, psychology, 
ideas, and ideologies and you border on an 
impossible situation. 


Pre-War Japanese Government Service 
To GIVE you an awareness of some of the 
feudalistic practices which were in opera- 
tion, even as late as 1948, I am going to 
briefly discuss some of the principal fea- 
tures of the pre-war Japanese government 
service. Under the Meiji Constitution 
(1870-1946), each employee from the high- 
est to the lowest in rank was actually or 
theoretically appointed by the Emperor. 
In their indoctrination, civil employees 
were never encouraged to regard them- 
selves as public servants; they spoke for the 
Emperor. Any “civilian” who objected to 
an interpretation of the law or the treat- 
ment he received was likely to find himself 
rudely shocked unless he enjoyed ready ac- 
cess to a higher ranking member of the 
hierarchy. 





\'Blaine Hoover, former President of the Civil 
Service Assembly was appointed by General Mac- 
Arthur as Chairman of the Personnel Advisory 
Mission and left for Tokyo in November, 1946. 
This Mission spent nearly a year making a com- 
prehensive study and report of the then prevailing 
practices of the Japanese Civil Service. Subse- 
quently Mr. Hoover was appointed Chief of the 
newly created Civil Service Division and directed 
the installation and operation of a modern merit 
system. 





© FosTER B. Rosrr is Director of the Flint, Michi- 
gan, Civil Service Commission. Mr. Roser spent 
two years helping set up the examination section 
for the new Japanese Civil Service System. This 
article was adapted from a paper presented at the 
Central Regional Conference of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly at Springfield, Iliinois in May, 1950. 
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Classification 

THE JAPANESE Civil Service had a classifica- 
tion plan which, by American standards, 
was both simple and impossible. All em- 
ployees were allocated to one of five major 
categories: first, second, and third-class of- 
ficials, koin or clerks, and yonin or the 
labor craft service. Generally speaking, 
first-class officials were the top administra- 
tive officials such as bureau chiefs; second- 
class officials were on a level of section 
chiefs, while third-class officials covered 
everything from entrance level jobs for 
officials to unit chiefs. Koin rank ranged 
from messenger boy to private secretary. 

The Japanese bureaucracy placed great 
value on rank. Through the years, first, 
second, and third-class personnel came to 
be known as “officials,” while all others 
were known as “employees.” Employees 
enjoyed little of the prestige of public serv- 
ice and none of the status or retirement 
benefits of their public positions. They 
could never hope to eventually be pro- 
moted to the “official” group. Even techni- 
cians of the highest ability, if not a prod- 
uct of the “higher” civil service ( of which 
I shall speak later) could hope to reach the 
top. 
Shortly after World War II began, the 
Japanese instituted a classification plan 
with sixteen levels or grades. While all po- 
sitions were allocated to these grades, the 
allocation criteria utilized was the personal 
education, experience, and age of the em- 
ployee rather than the duties and responsi- 
bilities involved. The personal rank or 
level of an employee was not directly re- 
lated at any time to the work he was doing. 
This technique resulted in allocating the 
so-called positions of employees all per- 
forming substantially the same type of 
work in the same organizational unit to a 
spread of as many as five of the sixteen 
grades. Obviously it also created the situa- 
tion in which a third-class official was likely 
to be allocated to the same grade as a first- 
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class official. The techniques of job analy- 
sis, job description, and the formulation 
of standard classes were unknown by the 
Japanese. 

Recruitment 


No Tests, either clerical or manual were 
given to the koin or yonin employees, ex- 
cept in some instances when an employing 
officer might give tests of a sort of his own 
creation. Neither were tests given for the 
executive and administrative positions, 
such as office managers, accountants, audi- 
tors, and clerical supervisors. This type of 
personnel was also barred from policy mak- 
ing positions and could rise only to a cer- 
tain point in the hierarchy. Employees 
comprised what was known as the “Ordi- 
nary Civil Service.” 

The bureaucracy or the administrative 
elite of the Japanese Civil Service was an 
entirely different story. These top-rank- 
ing administrative positions were filled 
through a highly competitive and _ re- 
stricted procedure known as the “Higher 
Civil Service Examinations.” Such exami- 
nations were completely under the control 
of a ninety-man committee composed al- 
most entirely of members of the law faculty 
of Tokyo Imperial University. This fact 
alone accounted for several interesting de- 
velopments. First of all, seventy-five per- 
cent of the successful candidates from each 
examination were Tokyo Imperial gradu- 
ates. True, graduates from other schools 
could compete, but their mortality in the 
examination process was extremely high. 
Secondly, the examination was entirely 
legal in character. Subjects covered were 
constitutional law, administrative law, 
civil law, commercial law, criminal law, 
civil procedural law, etc. Questions on 
public administration, sociology, and psy- 
chology have never been included in this 
examination. Because the Committee cast 
the entire examination along legal train- 
ing, candidates studied assiduously for 
long hours to commit to memory the legal 
knowledge that was essential to success. 
In addition, students in college could not 
afford to enroll in nonlegal courses since it 
penalized them in the examination by tak- 
ing precious time away from the all-im- 
portant legal subjects. 





The higher examinations were given an- 
nually and were very severe—as an eighty- 
five percent mortality rate indicates. Of 
the 3,000 annual candidates, between 
eighty and eighty-five percent were elimi- 
nated in the written section. The small 
group of survivors was then subjected to 
an oral test in administrative law, Japanese 
history, and political economy. Ninety per- 
cent of those who passed the written test 
survived the oral. The elite of the Japanese 
Civil Service was drawn from the 400 suc- 
cessful candidates per year. Thus, it can be 
seen that the Japanese bureaucracy was the 
product of a highly restricted and competi- 
tive group who possessed both intelligence 
and the respect of their colleagues. 


Compensation 
AN EXAMPLE of how one employee’s pay 
was computed will be the clearest way to 
illustrate how badly muddled the compen- 
sation system was. His total monthly pay of 
16,228 was determined as follows: 





Basic Wage 1914 
Family Allowance 800 
Foreman Allowance 2000 
Job Allowance 2000 
Ability Allowance 1400 
Extraordinary Allowance 8114 

Total = 16,228 


Allowances covered every conceivable 
purpose. There were family allowances, 
cold allowances, area allowances, year-end 
allowances, and death allowances. A con- 
ductor got an allowance for driving a train 
through a tunnel. Tax collectors received 
an allowance because they were always the 
recipients of physical abuse from the citi- 
zens. 

Pay ranges, although an established fea- 
ture of the compensation plan, were almost 
entirely meaningless. The pay range over 
the years remained unchanged, although 
older employees in point of service who 
were receiving the maximum rate, also re- 
ceived additional increases from time to 
time. Eventually a charwoman could earn 
considerably more than a newly appointed 
third-class official, four or five pay levels 
above her in the pay plan. 
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Transfers 
‘THERE WAS a high incidence of transfers in 
the Japanese service, especially in admin- 
istrative positions. It was not at all uncom- 
mon for a man with twenty years of serv- 
ice to have held twenty different positions. 
While this high rate of changing jobs, by 
American reasoning, results in administra- 
tors never becoming really qualified for 
any of their assignments, it has developed 
a peculiar viewpoint in the minds of the 
Japanese. ‘They reason that with the all- 
important legal background, the adminis- 
trator can satisfactorily perform in any ex- 
ecutive position, regardless of field or spe- 
cialty. Specific background is not necessary 
because that requirement is supplied by 
technicians and subordinates. Otherwise, 
what is the administrator’s purpose in the 
organization? 
Retirement 
PRACTICES concerning retirement were ex- 
travagant. Employees could, and still can, 
retire after seventeen years of service at 
one-third of their final pay. In practice, this 
means that most administrative officers re- 
tire in their forties, forcing them in their 
middle age to begin new careers in private 
business. Obviously, they spend their last 
years in the service cultivating private busi- 
ness contacts, ultimately obtaining com- 
fortable posts in private employment in 
exchange for public favors arranged 
through junior colleagues who remain in 
the service. 
Leaves 
A cosTLy leave program is also an estab- 
lished policy. The worker is allowed thirty 
days a year to conduct personal business. 
He gets ninety days sick leave a year and 
if he can struggle back for a single day at 
the termination of that period, he can get 
an additional ninety days. He annually re- 
ceives thirty days for vacation plus three 
days to observe and respect the death of his 
ancestors. He enjoys ten holidays plus 
working days from December 29 through 
January 3 during which he duly observes 
the arrival of the New Year. 

Since there was no central personnel 
agency in the Japanese service, obviously 
there was little uniformity of personnel 
practices. The government was wasteful 


and extravagant in the use of its man- 
power. Departments were overstaffed be- 
yond imagination. Last year a reduction- 
in-force program resulted in eliminating 
178,000 workers from the government serv- 
ice. Even the Japanese admit that with the 
lack of mechanization, modern manage- 
ment and methods, and work simplifica- 
tion, combined with the employees’ lacka- 
daisical attitude, it takes five Japanese to 
do the equivalent work of one American. 


The Modern Era 

WE CoME now to the period following the 
work of the Personnel Advisory Mission 
and the creation of the Civil Service Divi- 
sion. Without question the most impor- 
tant contribution of the Mission was the 
preparation and submission to the Japa- 
nese of the proposed civil service law, later 
known as the National Public Service Law. 
In preparing such a proposed law, the nat- 
ural inclination of Americans is to copy 
current American civil service legislation. 
However, the Mission at the outset deter- 
mined that they would not be committed 
to any specific preconceived personnel sys- 
tem. Instead, after a thorough study of the 
Japanese situation they would recommend 
in so far as possible sound personnel ad- 
ministrative practices adapted to the Japa- 
nese ideas, former practices, psychology, 
and ideologies. 

The proposed civil service law was sub- 
mitted to the Diet in the fall of 1947. Un- 
fortunately, the nucleus of feudalistic, 
bureaucratic thinking gentlemen within 
the core of the Japanese Government were 
astute enough to see the dangers of any 
such modern public administration law to 
their tenure and the subsequent loss of 
their power. The law which was finally 
passed by the Diet was a thoroughly and 
completely emasculated instrument com- 
pared with that which had been recom- 
mended by the Mission. Careful elimina- 
tion had been made of many essential 
provisions including a proposed adminis- 
trative surgical operation on the upper bu- 
reaucracy and the no-strike provision im- 
posed upon government employees. 

The Civil Service Division commenced 
operations in November of 1947. The staft 
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consisted of fifteen specialists, five inter- 
preters, and approximately fifteen clerical 
employees. The Division met many heart- 
breaking difficulties and spent countless 
hours in meetings with Diet members, re- 
sponsible government officials, employee 
groups, educators and just plain govern- 
ment employees before it appeared that 
there was any glimmering of a possibility 
that adequate and proper amendments to 
the civil service law might be passed by the 
Diet. At one point it was necessary to raise 
before General MacArthur the entire issue 
relative to collective bargaining, collective 
agreements and the right of employees to 
strike within the national government 
service. The revised National Public Serv- 
ice Law incorporating almost all of the 
Division’s recommendations was finally 
passed in December, 1948. 

In programming the total operation it 
was necessary to set up slightly more than 
one hundred work projects. These projects 
included everything from organizing the 
bureaus and sections of the Japanese Civil 
Service Commission and training its staff 
to such final aspects of the operation as 
health, welfare, and safety programs. A 
schedule was also assigned to each of the 
projects with a starting date as well as a 
tentative completion date, and projects 
were set upon a priority basis. 


Creation of the National Personnel 
Authority 


THE OFFICIAL title of the Japanese Civil 
Service Commission is the National Per- 
sonnel Authority, or NPA, as we came to 
designate it. Through advice of SCAP, 
three outstanding and respected men were 
appointed as Commissioners. One was an 
industrial efficiency engineer as well as an 
educator, the second a mechanical engi- 
neer, while the third was not only an edu- 
cator but also an astute behind-the-scenes 
politician. These men are still serving to- 
day and doing a most creditable job. The 
work of the nine bureaus, a personnel 
council, and eight regional offices which 
comprise the Commission, is under the ad- 
ministrative direction of a Director Gen- 
eral. 


Staffing NPA 

As sTATED before, there were absolutely no 
individuals in Japan, regardless of their 
education, service, or training, who had 
any concept of a modern democratic civil 
service system as it is understood in other 
democracies of the world. Recruitment of 
the Commission staff was accomplished by 
two means. A small group of older em- 
ployees were hand-picked and transferred 
from other ministries or organizations to 
give a working nucleus. This group was 
subsequently required to take all phases of 
training and earn their positions through 
open competitive examinations. The large 
majority of the staff, however, was re- 
cruited through two nation-wide examina- 
tions, consisting of an intelligence test and 
an oral interview. 

As a result of the first examination, three 
successive groups of about two hundred 
and fifty appointees each were brought to 
Tokyo and placed in an intensive eight 
weeks training school covering every phase 
of personnel administration. As quickly 
as one group finished its training, the next 
group was established. Training materials 
for these first courses were necessarily pre- 
pared by members of our staff and pre- 
sented in lecture form through Japanese 
translators. However, by the end of the 
third institute the counterpart Japanese 
staff assumed the duties of conducting suc- 
ceeding training schools. 

From the scores of tests administered fol- 
lowing the completion of each phase of the 
training program and personal prefer- 
ences, each appointee was ultimately as- 
signed to one of the bureaus or regional 
offices. Here he received advanced training 
in his assigned activity. Usually the ap- 
pointees worked during the morning while 
the afternoon was given over to training. 
And today, after two years of development 
and training, with the staff of NPA pres- 
ently consisting of more than 1500 em- 
ployees, it is the sense of the American 
Civil Service Division that while much 
room for improvement remains, this newly 
created staff has made really remarkable 
progress. 
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Recruitment and Examinations 
PROBABLY the biggest headache in exam- 
inations was that of language. We learned 
early that after carefully and precisely pre- 
paring a test item when it was translated 
into Japanese and back into English again, 
a number of things happened. For in- 
stance, the Japanese have no comparable 
words for many of ours. Thus, the word 
“administrator,” used in a test item pre- 
pared by our staff, came back translated as 
“office clerk.” We also learned that items 
which would be considered excellent test 
material in this country were all too fre- 
quently useless due to differences in cus- 
toms, usage, understanding, and language. 
Thus, the more quickly a trained Japanese 
staff was available, the more happy every- 
one would be. 

Advanced training in examinations con- 
sisted of making job analyses for examina- 
tion purposes, preparing examination out- 
lines, teaching the writing of test items, 
making item analyses, developing item 
files, and conducting oral interviews. The 
staff learned quickly and did an outstand- 
ing job, but most of them were in their 
early twenties and were inexperienced in 
their field from a practical point-of-view. 
Consequently, for the more than routine 
examinations it was necessary to ask for 
assistance from older specialized personnel 
in other ministries and from SCAP sec- 
tions. The NPA examination branch set 
up an item file, and each staff member be- 
gan to write items in his own field or 
specialty to develop a bank of test item 
material. 

As required by law, all administrators 
in the government service from section 
chief up to and including vice-minister had 
to take open competitive examinations. 
To even be considered for retention in 
their positions they had to place as one of 
the three top eligibles. The fact that the 
group constituted the elite and bureau- 
cratic administrative group gave promise 
of a battle royal. The purpose of adminis- 
tering these examinations was not only to 
weed out the incompetent and ultrabu- 
reaucratic but also to inject some new life 
blood from the outside into the govern- 
ment service. 


It was necessary not only to establish 
criteria for designating which of the ad- 
ministrative positions were to be included 
for examination but also to determine the 
duties, responsibilities, and requirements 
for successful performance. It was deter- 
mined that there were 2,650 such positions 
and for the convenience of the examina- 
tion, they were placed in 60 kinds of oc- 
cupations. 

Within each occupational group, four 
levels of positions were established based 
on experience standards. In general, in 
order to qualify for a given level, a candi- 
date must have had at least a year of suc- 
cessful experience at the next lower level 
in addition to a prescribed length of ex- 
perience within the occupational field. For 
example, for the position of bureau chief, 
the candidate must have had at least seven 
years of experience in an appropriate oc- 
cupational field and at least one year of ad- 
ministrative experience at the divisional 
chief level or three years at the section chief 
level. 

Two types of written tests were used for 
most of the designated positions. One was 
a test to measure administrative knowl- 
edge and ability. The second was a techni- 
cal test, designed to determine whether the 
candidate possessed the minimum techni- 
cal knowledge required. The technical 
tests were rated on a pass-or-fail basis since 
the positions involved were primarily ad- 
ministrative rather than technical in na- 
ture. Thus, scores from the administrative 
management test were used to determine 
rankings of the eligibles for each level of 
each occupation. 

Oral interviews were not held although 
personal investigations were a definite part 
of the examination. A personal preference 
sheet as to desirability of placement was 
also a part of the application and was to 
be used in certification. Eligible lists were 
established for each level of each broad oc- 
cupational group and positions filled by 
selective certification on the basis of the 
previously mentioned standards. 

A few general comments as to this ex- 
amination are in order The administra- 
tive management examinatiou, which was. 
held on Sunday, January 15, 1950, was. 
given in 14 cities to 7,432 candidates. The 





same applicants took the technical tests the 
following Sunday, and provisions were 
made to cover their applications for 12,206 
options involving different occupations, 
levels, and positions due to their individ- 
ual single or multiple fields of background 
or experience. 

Because candidates were told that the 
tests would take three hours but that they 
might have additional time if desired, they 
took the statement literally, and the ma- 
jority took from five to seven hours. Some 
even stayed through to midnight, or fifteen 
hours. The newspapers dubbed this the 
‘Paradise examination.” This came about 
due to the fact that this was the first big 
national examination where candidates 
were permitted to smoke during the exam; 
were served all the tea they wanted when 
they wanted it; had places provided where 
they could eat their lunches; and were per- 
mitted to go to rest rooms. 

While most of the examinations held by 
NPA involved at least 15,000 applicants, 
and the examination for National Rural 
Policeman is expected to hit 125,000, all 
papers must be hand-scored due to the 
lack of mechanical equipment. Although 
answer sheets are utilized, it is still a costly 
and time-consuming method. 

Examinations almost without exception 
have been held in school buildings. Nearly 
all of the windows in the schools were 
broken during the war and because glass is 
a scarce commodity they are just beginning 
to replace the window panes. None of these 
buildings is heated, either because there 
never were any facilities or because the 
heating plants, pipes, and radiators were 
taken out for conversion into guns and bul- 
lets. And though it does not get as cold in 
most of Japan as it does in many of our 
northern states, overcoats are standard 
equipment for writing examinations. Be- 
cause electricity is severely rationed, there 
are no lights in any of the rooms. Thus, to 
us, the physical facilities leave much to be 
desired, but the Japanese, never knowing 
any better standards, are not too unhappy. 
Kids in Japan follow one of our old cus- 
toms of carving their names or initials in 
the desk tops, only it seemed to us they 
carved deeper, which raised havoc in mark- 
ing a single-answer sheet. 
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The Japanese had about one monitor 
for each fifty applicants. They started and 
stopped timed or speed tests by the ringing 
of a huge cow bell somewhere in the center 
of the building easily heard in all the ex- 
amination rooms. Latecomers were all sent 
to one or two rooms set aside for the pur- 
pose. An excerpt from the instructions read 
by the monitors to the candidates shows 
the practicality of the problems involved: 
“During the hour of examination, you 
should obey examiners’ instructions and 
should not speak, leave your desk, or give 
troubles to other examinees. No question 
shall be made as to test items. When you 
get need of going to rest room or other un- 
avoidable business, put up your hand and 
tell an examiner all about it.” 

Oral interviews and physical examina- 
tions were held on the same day for all suc- 
cessful candidates, thus saving them ad- 
ditional travel time and expense. Although 
all of the examinations to date have been 
held on a nation-wide basis, in the future 
most will be held in one or more of the 
regional office cities on the basis of area 
need. 


Classification 

AT THE END of 1948 only a small NPA staff 
that had first been trained in position-clas- 
sification were even reasonably conversant 
with the subject. Virtually no one in the 
ministries and agencies had so much as 
heard of position-classification. Moreover, 
the concepts of “position,” “position or 
class title,” “classes of positions,’ or dis- 
tinct “occupations” such as typing, carpen- 
try, engineering, etc., were not used in 
Japanese personnel management by super- 
visors and employees. 

Determining what occupations or types 
of employment existed in the government 
was the first major step. The seemingly 
simple task of identifying occupations 
proved to be a difficult assignment for an 
inexperienced staff and was accomplished 
only after several fresh starts. Approxi- 
mately 450 distinct occupations have now 
been identified and defined in the Hand- 
book of Occupations in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

The classification system which is emerg- 
ing in Japan, in contrast to that in the 
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American government, is composed of 
fewer but broader occupations, fewer but 
wider classes, a simpler structure, and 
clearer terminology. No grouping of posi- 
tions into services such as Professional, 
Clerical, Administrative and Fiscal, Sub- 
Professional or Craft, Protective and Cus- 
todial, is contemplated or necessary. Posi- 
tions in the Japanese government are to be 
classified in two ways: 

1. By the kind of work involved in the 
position, such as carpentry, typing or 
electrical engineering, and 

2. By the difficulty of such work as indi- 
cated by the class title such as carpentry I, 
carpentry II or carpentry III, or supervi- 
sory journeyman, journeyman, or appren- 
tice level respectively. 


Compensation 
Due To several factors, the number one 
headache of NPA will undoubtedly stem 
from the problem of compensation. With 
the economy of the country fairly well 
stabilized through the assistance of SCAP, 
the average monthly income of the gov- 
ernment worker in August of last year was 
*26300, which translated into American 
dollars, equals about $19.00 per month, 
giving you a general idea of the Japanese 
standard of living in contrast to that of 
ours. The income of the average urban 
worker was approximately 10,000. More- 
over, statistics indicated that the living 
costs for this average worker were about 
411,500 a month. Because SCAP felt that 
pay increases might cause a further spiral 
of inflation to develop, it was literally de- 
creed that wages be frozen. Last October, 
for example, NPA, after conducting an ex- 
haustive and scientific wage survey, recom- 
mended that the +6300 average be in- 
creased to ¥ 7800. In spite of the fact that 
the civil service legislation requires NPA 
to make recommendations each time there 
exists a 5 percent change in cost of living 
or basic national wage rates, the recom- 
mendation was frowned upon both by the 
Diet and SCAP. This resulted in reverbera- 
tions due to a quirk of Japanese psy- 
chology. “Recommendation,” the term 
used in the civil service law has the same 
connotation as that of “ordering” to a 


Japanese, and for the recommendation to 
be turned down, caused NPA to lose face 
with all concerned. 

Without question, the greatest value of 
NPA in the eyes of the average government 
worker is what it can do for him compen- 
sation-wise. Adequate wages, like pay for 
like work, correction of prevailing pay in- 
equities, and success in getting an ade- 
quate pay plan through the Diet are some 
of the major obstacles to be overcome. 

Progress relating to compensation has 
been made on four integrated fronts. First, 
several cost-of-living studies or consumer 
price surveys have been conducted to the 
point that they will become an established 
technique. Secondly, wage surveys cover- 
ing comparable positions of government, 
both in private business and industry are 
constantly being carried on. The third 
point of progress was the determination of 
the actual status of compensation of all 
governmental personnel. This latter task 
was no minor accomplishment when it is 
realized that no over-all pay plan for all 
employees ever existed and when the hun- 
dreds of special allowances which pre- 
vailed had never been fully known. Lastly, 
the number of existing pay plans was re- 
duced from a total of ten to four, with 
promise that this latter number could be 
still further reduced. 

Although much progress in the last two 
years has been made in the compensation 
program for Japanese government em- 
ployees, there obviously remains much to 
be accomplished. Of the remaining hun- 
dred or so special work allowances, it is 
hoped that most of these can be incorpo- 
rated into base pay when the future pay 
bill is put into effect. Others are no more 
than classification allocation factors and 
should be eliminated and one salary sched- 
ule used for all employees. 


Lasting Effects 
IN CONCLUSION, I would like to say a word 
about the probable lasting effects of our 
efforts toward establishing a modern per- 
sonnel system in the Japanese government. 
It is my personal opinion that the results 
will be in direct ratio to the length of time 
our staff remains in Japan. The Japanese, 
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being great imitators, are willingly accept- 
ing our technical advice, but there are 
many matters that conflict with Japanese 
customs and psychology. Resistance by the 
Japanese to some of our personnel con- 
cepts should not be any more surprising or 
unexpected, however, than if they had 
come over here and insisted that we in the 
United States accept their traditional 
methods. I am sure we would not capitu- 
late too easily. 

It is the sincere belief of the Civil Serv- 
ice Division of SCAP that in the two years 
of our operations we have achieved re- 
markable progress and success. Even the 
most optimistic members of our staff have 
not had too much reason for disappoint- 
ment. The training stage for the Japanese 
staff is in its final stages and an experienced 
staff is emerging. With the fundamental 
.basic principles of personnel administra- 


Be Touched to Be Happy 


tion generally accepted by the Japanese as 
their own today, we find them more and 
more depending on ideas that yesterday 
were American only. From this date on, 
real progress should be made. 

There remain many obstacles to over- 
come. Certain segments of the old bureau- 
cratic regime still retain influence and con- 
stantly attempt to block needed reforms. 
This is as true in health, finance, welfare, 
and any other field as it is in civil service. 
We know it exists and would be foolish not 
to count on it. We would be extremely 
naive to think that they will encompass 
and utilize all of our American practices 
and attitudes. It is our thinking, however, 
that with Japan enjoying continued stabil- 
ity, and with our continued assistance, the 
Japanese government in the very near fu- 
ture can claim that it is operating under a 
modern and progressive merit system. 


oo THE thousands of odd and beautiful people Ernie Pyle met and wrote 
about, he drew one conclusion. Happiness seemed to stay with those who 





were just a little touched. Of these touched people, the most ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic of all was Frank Murphy. Frank was seventy-six years old and he 
lived just behind the Memphis city dump right on the banks of the Mississippi. 
He was constantly painting the house he had made of pounded-out auto hoods. 
There was nothing too unusual about this except that he painted at night 
without regard to color. Each morning after a night of painting he would leap 
from his bed to see how his house looked today. 

Frank was completely self-supporting. During the depression days he re- 
paired the pans and kettles he found in the dump and peddled them to house- 
wives. “If they’re too poor to buy them, I just give them away.” When he got 
enough money to last for a few days he would stop merchandising and return 
to the more important things of life: painting and inventing. He was work- 
ing on his own perpetual motion machine, the secret of which he expected to 
receive some night in his sleep. 

Ernie Pyle’s last paragraph on him read like this: “I wonder if when I am 
seventy-six I will be able to build a house with my own hands, and paint pic- 
tures that look pretty to me, and have time pass pleasantly, and have to de- 
pend on no man in this world either for company or for the necessities of life? 
If I should find myself so blessed, I'll consider myself a hell of a long way from 
being crazv.”—Friendly Adventurer. 
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N Most public jurisdictions, employee 
I salaries constitute from sixty-five to 
seventy-five per cent of total operating ex- 
penses. Consequently, employee salaries 
and such extra emoluments as annual 
leave, holidays, and sick leave are the prin- 
cipal focus of discussion from interested 
citizens and taxpayer groups. A few years 
ago the San Diego, California, City Civil 
Service Commission met with the Person- 
nel Director to analyze the extra-salary 
benefits accorded to city employees to see 
whether or not amounts granted were 
overly generous and whether employees 
abused some of the privileges available to 
them. 

It was quickly determined that vacation 
benefits were not excessive and that city 
legal holidays, given in accordance with 
the state charter, averaged only eleven per 
year. Sick leave usage, however, appeared 
to be an area worth investigation. San Di- 
ego grants fifteen calendar days per year 
and allows employees to accumulate a 
maximum of ninety days. 

Palpably, sick leave per se contributes 
to good employee morale by preserving a 
continuity of salary in the event of illness. 
The Commission, therefore, started with 
the postulate that the vast majority of em- 
ployees were not abusing their use of sick 
leave. Studies revealed, however, that there 
was a wide discrepancy between depart- 
ments in the use and/or abuse of sick 
leave. 


Need for Sick Leave Program 


THE ASSIGNMENT Of a visiting nurse or doc- 
tor was rejected for two main reasons: (1) 
the expense involved for professional serv- 
ices, and (2) the possibility that “policing” 
the use of sick leave might have an adverse 
effect on the morale of those who were 
really ill. The actual money costs for sick 
leave in San Diego reached a substantial 
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figure. For example, the average use of 
more than nine days per year per employee 
in 1946 resulted in an expenditure of $261,- 
ooo (average salary per day $10.00 x 2,900 
employees x g). Clearly, any successful 
method of controlling the use of sick leave 
with pay would return handsome divi- 
dends to the city. Each diminution of one 
day per employee in the average yearly use 
of sick leave would equal roughly $29,- 
000 savings in production time. Translated 
in terms of employees, this saving would 
approximate 12.6 units of personnel. 

Although, from a comparison of the use 
of sick leave by other government jurisdic- 
tions and private firms, the San Diego 
figures did not appear excessive (B.L.S. 
studies indicate ten to eleven days for 
private industry), the Commission agreed 
that some control was necessary to protect 
and deal fairly with those employees who 
either used no sick leave or very little. One 
of the major philosophies that crystallized 
the control of the sick leave problem for 
the Commission revolved about a corollary 
of the “equal pay for equal work” axiom. 
The Commissioners felt that, if sick leave 
was not controlled, inevitably employees 
with excellent records would question the 
value of their efforts if management took 
little or no note of them. From a broad 
point of view, it seemed that the best solu- 
tion would be achieved by giving depart- 
ment heads clear responsibility over sick 
leave. They would then be expected to pro- 
vide the impetus for administering the 
program down through the organization to 
the first-line supervisors. Making super- 
visors responsible was rejected simply be- 
cause there were too many of them for 
effective control. 


Sick Leave Program Adopted 
ACCORDINGLY, the stage was set. Steps were 
taken in July, 1947, to formulate a com- 
plete and detailed pre-employment physi- 
cal examination program, designed to: (1) 
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induct only those applicants who would 
be able to meet reasonable health stand- 
ards, and (2) reject those of obviously poor 
health and poor health histories, who 
would, if inducted, contribute to a high 
city sick leave incidence. Later, a depart- 
ment heads’ meeting was called, and the 
following program was explained in de- 
tail: 


1. A complete analysis of the city’s sick leave 
usage problems, in terms of departmental com- 
parison, by: 

(a) Average use of sick leave per employee 
per month. 

(b) Each department’s percentage of total 
city employment, contrasted with the depart- 
ment’s per cent of the city’s total sick leave— 
by months, by six-month periods, and for the 
entire preceding year. 


2. Analysis of various individual employee 
sick leave records. 

(a) Serious, lengthy single-illness cases, i.e., 
pneumonia and off-duty injuries such as auto- 
mobile accidents. 

(b) Chronic sick leave users (sore eye, sore 
ear, sore nose, sore finger, sore knee), show- 
ing lack of pattern and raising doubts of malin- 
gering. 

(c) Chronic illness that raised the question 
of the employee’s ability to perform on the 
job, even while present. 


_ 3. Discussion of the use of sick leave for 
death or illness in the employee’s immediate 
family. 

4. Attitude of department heads in recom- 
mending or not recommending payment for 
sick leave. 


5. Discussion of costs in the use of paid sick 
leave. 


Having outlined and explained the 
problem, the Personnel Director presented 
the idea for control of the use of sick leave 
with pay. The method, briefly, embraced: 


1. Monthly analysis and publication of the 
use of sick leave by departments. 

2. Analysis in terms of number of employees 
in the department, sick leave days and hours in 
the department, translated into days per month 
per employee, for comparison between depart- 
ments. 

g. Other analysis, such as percentage of sick 
leave usage, matched with per cent of em- 
ployment. 


4. A simple personnel record card to pro- 
vide, among other facts, the day and date of 
absence, and the employee’s specific reason 
for sick leave. This personnel card was recom- 
mended for use in departmental administra- 
tive offices because it would provide factual 
data for recommending denial of paid sick 
leave and for leave counseling. 


Departments selected to use the program 
on a trial basis played a major part in rec- 
ommending to the entire group that the 
procedure was workable and paid off in 
results. A manager’s “administrative regu- 
lation” was prepared and distributed that 
emphasized the objectives, the measure- 
ment terminology, and the suggested 
methods for analyzing the problem with 
the departments. Department heads were 
advised of the cost of each day of sick leave 
per employee per year, city-wide, and an 
objective figure was set that had as its 
goal a twenty per cent reduction in sick 
leave for the ensuing fiscal year. 


Results of Sick Leave Program 
RESULTs were tabulated and published at 
the end of each month, accompanied by 
a managerial communication to depart- 
ments with poor records. In some instances, 
department heads were asked to make a 
detailed and specific report of what they 
had done to better the department’s rec- 
ords. Strange and unbelievable (to the 
department heads) facts were uncovered. 
A uniformed service blamed its high in- 
cidence of sick leave on its women em- 
ployees. Analysis showed they averaged 
less sick leave than the men. Then things 
began to happen. “Constant offenders,” 
divulged through analysis, were brought 
into the department head’s office and con- 
fronted with their sick leave records. Some 
were habitually absent on Mondays and 
Fridays; others the day before and/or the 
day after holidays; still others had averred 
a succession of “sore heads, ears, noses, and 
eyes” over a long period. One employee 
actually had attended three grandmother's 
funerals on baseball days, and some had 
sick leave records corresponding to the 
dates of local fairs, horse-racing meets, etc. 

A careful check was made by the Civil 
Service Department to prevent overzeal- 
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ousness on the part of supervisors to deny 
or hinder the bona fide use of sick leave, 
and employees were privileged to appeal 
to the Personnel Director at all times. Ex- 
cept in the case of one department, which 
achieved an excellent record by requiring 
a doctor’s certificate for even a single day’s 
absence, little in the way of abuse was 
found. 

In extreme cases, supervisors brought in- 


dividuals to the Personnel Office for a re- 
view of their sick leave records, and the Per- 
sonnel Director counseled or warned the 
employees. 

To date, after two and a half years of 
operation, we are sold on the idea. Paid 
sick leave has been reduced from over nine 
days to a little less than three days per em- 
ployee per year. Estimated savings in pro- 
duction time are about $180,000 annually. 


Let’s Become Safety-Conscious 


Ox oF the most frequently cited attractions of public employment is 7 

“security.” Apparently, however, the public service has more “security” a 
to offer than “safety.” According to the National Safety Council, a man work- 
ing for a public employer stands from two to twenty times the chance of being 
injured on the job as does the man working in a steel plant, a modern textile - 
mill, or an aircraft manufacturing plant. 

Somewhat incredulously you may ask, why is this? It certainly is not because 2 
these industries are inherently less dangerous places to work; rather, the re- : 
verse is generally true. The answer lies in the fact that enlightened private 
employers have been “safety-conscious” for a long time and have conducted 
whole-hearted organized accident prevention campaigns. Unfortunately, this 
“safety-consciousness” has failed to catch on with the majority of public ad- 
ministrators, despite the obvious benefits to be derived. The National Safety 
Council pulls no punches in declaring that “there is no phase of public ad- 
ministration more ripe for progress than that of organized accident prevention 
for public employees.” 

Aside from the obvious humanitarian interests at stake, let us outline some 
of the benefits public administrators can expect from an organized safety 
program: 

1. Substantial savings in employee compensation and medical costs. In pri- 
vate industry a meat packer reduced accident losses from $1.25 per $100 of pay- 
roll to 11¢ per $100. By spending $5,000 a year on safety work, a public serv- 
ice company makes a direct saving estimated at $19,000 a year. Among public 
employers, the Minnesota Department of Highways reduced its workmen’s 
compensation expenditures from $74,711 per year during the 30's to $41,319 
in 1948, with operations fully as great. 

2. Improved employee morale and increased working efficiency. ‘This is a 
benefit of especial interest to public personnel administrators. An employer 
who is apparently heedless of his employees’ health and safety can hardly ex- 
pect whole-hearted enthusiasm or cooperation from his employees. Not only 
will improved morale increase efficiency, but, as the National Safety Council 
points out, “the training and supervision which makes a man do a job more 
safely also makes him do it better.” 

3. Good public relations through removal of dangerous conditions and 
practices. The public suffers from carelessness in governmental operations, 
whether through increased taxes or directly when, for example, traffic hazards 
result in accidents. Furthermore, the public may well feel righteous anger if 
employees are injured or killed in accidents which could have been prevented. 
—New York Municipal Service Bulletin, 
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VER the years, we have entrusted 
O to our civil service commissions 
throughout the nation the major burden 
of creating a qualified body of public serv- 
ants. In most cases, they and their staffs 
started the job by fighting the spoilsmen 
who regarded party loyalty as a sufficient 
test of competence for public position. The 
struggle took many forms and still goes on 
in not a few places. But resisting the threat 
of spoils did not—and could not—of itself 
produce a competent public service. It is 
not enough to keep the rascals out. It is 
even more necessary to get the competent 
into the public service and keep them in. 
This, too, continues to be one of the major 
assignments of commissions. 

To examine the details of this familiar 
story here would only be to repeat what has 
been well said in many other places. How- 
ever, some of the ideas behind the primary 
principles and practices of our civil service 
systems have not always been made ex- 
plicit. Indeed, they often remain so ob- 
scure that a critical analysis of the job of 
commissions and public personnel staffs 
cannot well be made. It is with some of 
these ideas then that this trial job analy- 
sis begins. 


Technological Influence on Civil 
Service Practices 


WE BUILT our civil service systems and 
our public personnel staffs in the period of 
the dramatic accomplishments of science 
and technology. The very practical ap- 
peal of success, especially in mass produc- 
tion industry, could not help but influence 
the basic ideas of the creators of public per- 
sonnel administration. If we look for some 
characteristics of effective industrial opera- 
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tions we would find, to name just one item, 
that refined instruments of exact measure- 
ment support a complex organization of 
central controls. These controls no doubt 
place stringent limitations on the freedom 
of industrial managers. They can no 
longer rely on hunch or habit to set the 
course for a production process. But the 
controls rest on the objective demonstra- 
tion of mathematics and engineering facts. 
Thus, the loss of freedom turns out to be 
simply the loss of opportunity to make 
avoidable mistakes. 

All the profound meanings of the devel- 
opment of science and technology clearly 
cannot be fully set out in a paragraph. 
They have put their mark on many as- 
pects of modern life, including the familiar 
patterns of public personnel administra- 
tion. The scientific, objective, and mathe- 
matical demonstration that a candidate for 
public service is qualified controls the 
choice of officials just like the engineering 
formula controls production. Scientific 
classification of jobs and fixed salary 
schedules protect the public service from 
having salaries set by the personal whims 
of supervisors. They resemble quality 
standard controls in industry. Standard ef- 
ficiency ratings reduce the risks of caprice 
by substituting for subjective evaluation a 
single universal index of the public serv- 
ant’s performance, comparable to the 
measurement methods that create inter- 
changeable parts. These and the other 
well-known devices of our civil service sys- 
tems certainly limit the freedom of the di- 
rectors and the managers of our public 
enterprises. But do they not also simply 
deprive them of the opportunity to make 
mistakes that would be costly for the pub- 
lic welfare? 

Like industrial managers, legislators 
and executives in government need the 
help of experts in their work. To organize 
these experts into a central controlling 
staff constitutes in government, as in in- 
dustry, a logical step to prevent errors of 
judgment. In no small part, our public 
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personnel staffs reflect the logic of these 
facts. On them has been erected a compli- 
cated hierarchy of personnel controls. Line 
officials make decisions subject to a series 
of approvals by the personnel staffs. Legis- 
lators look to civil service commissions for 
guidance in establishing the legal frame- 
work of personnel policies. 

That a scientific and objective answer of 
civil service commissions and personnel 
staffs turneth away the wrath of the self- 
seeking spoilsman and the arbitrary ad- 
ministrator hardly seems open to question. 
We can point to the successful identifica- 
tion of civil service systems with merit. 
And clearly, to support government by 
merit is to prefer virtue to vice. The appeal 
of merit, resting on scientific objectivity, 
has persuaded many people, in an increas- 
ing number of jurisdictions, to replace gov- 
ernment by spoils with government under 
civil service commissions. It is this practi- 
cal test of acceptance that seems to many to 
confirm the role that our public personnel 
staffs have undertaken to play in modern 
government. 


How Scientific Are Civil Service Practices? 


But TuIs job analysis is put forward in a 
more skeptical mood. First of all, can the 
pretensions of scientific objectivity on 
which the usual personnel staff job rests 
stand examination? Certainly civil service 
commissions act as if the controls they op- 
erate have every warrant of objectivity and 
certainty: Even a casual scrutiny of civil 
service laws and rules makes plain that 
their moral authority derives directly from 
objective methods of science in technology. 
But is this foundation really firm? 

Has the science of testing, for example, 
advanced to the point where a personnel 
staff man can assert that his predictions of 
success on the job support a rule of three, 
of five, or, as in some jurisdictions, a rule 
of one? And if there is any doubt about this 
question’s answer, what is the rationale of 
the elaborate procedural framework for 
the involved business of rating, certifica- 
tion, and maintaining registers? That the 
most discriminating judgments possible 
need to be made among competitors for a 
public job is unquestionably true. But to 
assume that they can be made with our 


present instruments to the fineness of, let 
us say, two decimal points strains even the 
believer’s credulity. Yet unless they are so 
made, the rule of three loses its scientific 
and objective support as a way to prevent 
appointing officials from making mistakes. 
It becomes, in fact, simply a source of 
error. 

Numerical ratings and the accompany- 
ing rule of three are almost universally re- 
garded as bulwarks of the merit system. 
An enormous amount of the energy of per- 
sonnel staff people goes into operating and 
perfecting these devices to reduce or even 
eliminate discretion of appointing officials. 
At the same time, they are used to give the 
disappointed job seeker apparently objec- 
tive evidence that he failed to get the job 
because he did not rank high enough un- 
der a uniform and scientific rating pro- 
cedure. Both personnel staff and appoint- 
ing officer may thus transfer the onus of 
disagreeable decision from themselves to 
an impersonal and unimpeachable mathe- 
matical symbol. 

But despite the imposing facade of nu- 
merical ratings, the decision is often far 
from objective. The United States Civil 
Service Commission, for example, de- 
scribes the schedule for rating education 
and experience as “merely the medium 
through which are expressed in numerical 
form the various judgments reached dur- 
ing the process of evaluating an applicant’s 
qualifications.” And the Commission in- 
structs its examiners “to determine that 
the rating procedure ranks them (the 
candidates) properly (italics supplied).” 
On such a foundation has often been built 
the judgment that a 70.00% candidate is 
qualified for a job, while a 69.99% candi- 
date is not. 

Civil service commissions, especially in 
the larger jurisdictions, usually cannot ex- 
amine for a specific job. As a rule, re- 
cruitment and examining efforts aim to 
qualify persons for a class of positions. 
Elements common to a group of more or 
less similar jobs serve as the base for ex- 
aminations. Some of these elements, such 
as a specific skill, may readily be identified. 
Others equally important cannot by their 
very nature be included, for they are not 
part of jobs in general, but grow only out 
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of one particular work situation. The non- 
typical and more subtle requirements of 
the specific job do not, and cannot, con- 
stitute part of the civil service examina- 
tion. But the rule of three can make sense 
only as the logical inference from the as- 
sumption that a civil service examination 
tests qualifications for a particular job. 

Along with the numerical rating and 
rule of the three, the usual civil service 
structure also includes job classification. 
For an endless variety of jobs and an end- 
less variety of unrelated salaries, systems 
of classification provide a more or less in- 
clusive plan for grouping and arranging 
activities of public servants and relating 
salaries in an orderly way to the groups of 
jobs established. Equal pay for equal work 
represents the ideal of a job classification 
system. But order under any such system, 
whatever its details, is achieved cnly at « 
price. Inevitably, in the search for similari- 
ties the personnel officer must discount 
differences. Identical positions obviously 
exist in imagination, not in fact. The at- 
tractive fact of interchangeable parts of the 
mass produced automobile has only an 
ideal equivalent in the “positions” with 
which classification analysts deal. Each per- 
son gives to his position in a service signifi- 
cant qualities that distinguish it in fact 
from every other position. Try as we may 
to obscure this fact by calling these persons 
“incumbents,” the fact persists. 

These observations are, of course, com- 
monplace and would not need repeating 
here except for one important factor. Clas- 
sifications are intellectual constructs, use- 
ful for many purposes. But in most civil 
service systems these constructs are taken as 
objective descriptions of reality. The par- 
ticular classification label a job bears serves 
to identify the person who holds it; and 
when it comes to an efficiency rating, for 
example, his classification presumably 
makes it possible to compare him with any- 
one else with the same label. Or, when he 
is to be promoted, dismissed or displaced, 
he is subject to standards and rules and 
procedures attached to his job label; he 
is made interchangeable with others with 
the same label. What begins as an ad- 
mittedly imperfect but useful device to 
deal with large groups of people becomes 


the justification, supposedly scientific and 
objective, for disposing of troublesome 
problems when human and_ individual 
differences remain more relevant than 
superficial similarities. 

These brief comments do no more than 
illustrate some of the dilemmas in which 
the personnel staff may find itself through 
building its work on concepts as if they 
represented accurate descriptions of the 
facts of administrative life. Knowingly 
or unknowingly, personnel staff people 
frequently use unverified assumptions to 
support and gain acceptance, in the name 
of scientific objectivity, for practices about 
which we need to be profoundly skeptical. 
It is from these practices that we might de- 
rive some further detailed materials for a 
complete trial job analysis. Within the 
limits of this discussion, however, we can 
only allude to some of them in the light of 
their operating consequences and point to 
some of the unresolved problems confront- 
ing virtually every civil service commission 
and personnel staff in this country. 


Relations with Operating Officials 
ORGANIZED as they are to control the man- 
agement of the public services, personnel 
staff people often find themselves working 
in a setting of conflict and hostility. Tre- 
mendous ingenuity, time, and effort go 
into creating controls skillfully devised to 
make up for the shortcomings of line of- 
ficials. The outside observer cannot help 
but be impressed with the efforts personnel 
staffs have made to keep line officials from 
making mistakes. The inside observer, 
however, may quickly sense that all is not 
as perfectly controlled as it seems. He may 
even discover that somehow, without fully 
understanding the whole truth, line of- 
ficials have come to doubt the objective 
and scientific validity of typical civil serv- 
ice controls. They may have come to ques- 
tion whether personnel staff people truly 
possess greater knowledge of the personnel 
problems on whose solution their program 
depends. ‘They may have come to the point 
where they devote increasing ingenuity, 
time, and effort to the evasion of controls 
that seem to them unrelated to the pur- 
poses of their programs. The observer may 
then note that every evasion breeds new 
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controls that in turn give birth to further 
evasions. 

In this atmosphere of contest, the job of 
the personnel staff begins to acquire some 
distinctive characteristics. They may get 
their major satisfactions out of the mastery 
of the details and intricacies of compli- 
cated rules and procedures. Victory in the 
struggle to maintain controls may depend 
on the most apt manipulation of the regu- 
latory tools of the personnel system. Even 
within the profession, personnel staff peo- 
ple reflect some of the consequences of 
their battles with line officials. The con- 
test often leaves them defensively posses- 
sive about the controls they operate. Ques- 
tions about how well these controls serve 
the ends of government or whether they 
serve any ends beyond the personnel sys- 
tem itself may leave personnel people cold. 
The hours of energy that go into the build- 
ing of procedural routines to control in- 
competent line officials make it easy for the 
personnel man to conclude that no su- 
perior alternative can be conceived. Under 
these circumstances mutual professional 
self-criticism often gives way to mutual ad- 
miration. 

Failure to look critically at the basic con- 
ceptions of their work has diverted the at- 
tention of many personnel staffs and civil 
service commissions from the task of test- 
ing their own performance against rele- 
vant standards. The measure of the effec- 
tiveness of a personnel office may, for 
example, become the number of pieces of 
paper “processed” in the course of a day or 
an hour. But even where the personnel 
staff has no significant burden of process- 
ing, measures of its performance usually 
do not often enough raise questions about 
the staff’s contribution to government by 
merit. Instead, it is readily assumed that 
merely because a civil service examination 
is administered or because a classification 


_ survey is made government by merit is 


furthered. 

Aggressive civil service commissions, op- 
erating their systems of control uncriti- 
cally, often cut themselves off from effec- 
tive influence over management practices 
and policies. Their staffs may find their 
advice and suggestions to line officials re- 
ceived with suspicion. Controls that do 


not, for example, insure the selection of 
qualified people cannot help but prejudice 
the line official against advice from the cre- 
ator of the controls. Where good personal 
relations have wiped out suspicion, the 
line official may still retain good-natured 
skepticism or even patronizing contempt 
for the personnel man’s advice. For good 
personal relations often make the person- 
nel man a partner to “deals” to avoid the 
most crippling consequences of the sys- 
tem. Under such conditions, he can hardly 
hope to become a valued and respected 
staff aide of the line official. 

The chances for effective influence over 
line management dwindle as the personnel 
staff man experiences some of the frustra- 
tions that accompany uncritical control. 
Having fought hard to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the system’s rules and regula- 
tions, he may find that the line official 
whom he sought to control has resorted 
to devious methods to get around the rule. 
The line official may have caught on that 
job descriptions can be written to get the 
desired grade, that two can play at a game 
that lacks from the start honest relevance 
for the governmental job to be done. Line 
officials also learn that appeals can be 
taken and pressures applied to the su- 
periors of the hapless staff officer who 
crosses him. The shock of such a discovery 
by the personnel man may lead him to seek 
a way out through more stringent rules. 
But without knowing it, he may thereby 
simply multiply his frustrations. 

Almost universally civil service commis- 
sions and their staffs find little time to un- 
dertake what might be called the educa- 
tion of the line managers. Relying as they 
do on controls that may contribute little 
or nothing to government by merit, they 
frequently have no equipment for the 
task of education. It is often far easier to 
say “no” than to point out the conse- 
quences of a prohibited action and invent 
alternatives that solve a personnel prob- 
lem. Sometimes unfortunately the simple 
“no” may be all the personnel staff can 
offer. The violation of an ill-conceived or 
irrelevant rule may not, in fact, have any 
dire consequences for good government. 
But even the best possible rule needs con- 
stant testing against new situations and 
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immediate modification in the light of its 
operation as an aid to government by 
merit. Meaningful education in manage- 
ment demands frequent reexamination by 
the personnel staff of the foundation ideas 
that support its systems of controls. Mere 
exhortations to cooperate carry little con- 
viction for the line official who sees only 
infrequent connection between the key 
rules of the civil service system and the 
job he has to do. 

Of course, line officials need staff help. 
In recent years we have added many new 
insights to our knowledge of the ways in 
which human beings act together in 
groups. We understand more fully the 
meaning of morale and some of its condi- 
tions. How some groups of people working 
together become purposeful and effective 
teams of co-workers no longer need be at- 
tributed to such almost mystical forces as 
leadership and cooperativeness. Group 
dynamics is a rapidly emerging area of 
scientific knowledge. The science of tests 
and measurements has not stood still. To 
organize and to make available this grow- 
ing body of knowledge about people, to 
translate it into the numberless situations 
of government’s everyday activities is a 
personnel staff job. But too few of our civil 
service commissions have developed the 
kind of expertness in these areas of knowl- 
edge required to become staff advisers. Too 
many of them have bounded their science 
by their own, often misconceived rules and 
procedures. As a consequence, the public 
service suffers seriously for want of the 
significant staff aid its line officials need. 


Guidance versus Domination 


UNpER our system of governments, espe- 
cially national and state, personnel spe- 
cialists and civil service commissions have 
had a significant share of the task of shap- 
ing public personnel policy thrust upon 
them. Very often the law enjoins the com- 
mission to make regular recommendations 
to the legislature. What is the nature of 
this part of the assignment of the person- 
nel staff? How can they discharge this re- 
sponsibility? 

If commissions persuade legislators that 
a civil service system means control by the 
personnel staff of the people who work for 


government, the job of administration and 
management appears to have been made 
quite simple and straightforward. Such 
titles as “director of personnel” or “di- 
rector of civil service” suggest to legislators 
and also the general public that the princi- 
pal personnel staff officer no doubt. runs 
the show. To foster these impressions may 
give status to the civil service commission 
and the personnel staff. ‘This conception of 
their work may also influence salary scales. 
To support what others think of them, the 
civil service commissions can offer the evi- 
dence of the system of controls they ad- 
minister. And they create thereby the 
standard of performance by which public 
and legislature judge them. 

But civil service commissions and per- 
sonnel directors cannot in fact have the 
management of government in their hands. 
They may control and direct the system 
under which public servants are hired and 
fired. They may even have a hand in many 
phases of the hiring and firing. But control 
in any significant sense must reside where 
the work is done. It must be the preroga- 
tive of supervisors—not the personnel staff. 

To have failed to dispel the misconcep- 
tion about the nature of their job has 
hindered civil service commissions in in- 
fluencing legislatures and public. Commis- 
sions have not typically helped them gain 
fuller understanding of the actual loca- 
tion of public personnel problems today. 
Thus, legislators naturally come to expect 
more of civil service commissions than they 
can perform. This may have its ironically 
amusing side as when a congressman wants 
to know why the Civil Service Commission 
has not stopped tardiness or morning and 
afternoon coffee hours among federal em- 
ployees. But it has its serious consequences 
when the promise of control, implicit in 
the systems of civil service administration, 
is not kept. Legislators may lose confidence 
in their civil service commission, and the 
influence the personnel staff has on policy 
wanes accordingly. 

Some civil service commissions have, 
over the years, apparently written off the 
job of influencing legislation as a poor in- 
vestment of staff time and energy. Or, if 
this is too extreme a conclusion, some of 
them at least have come to give the job 
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only a superficial concern. Perhaps they 
have concluded that they carry little weight 
with legislators on crucial matters. Perhaps 
they have little faith in the competence of 


the advice they might give and are content 


to allow uninformed lay judgments to pre- 
vail. Whatever the possible explanation, 
fundamental issues of personnel policy are 
getting decided by legislatures without 
benefit of the best knowledge and intelli- 
gence of our personnel staffs. 

Within the last half dozen years, for ex- 
ample, the Congress has reaffirmed the 
principles of spoils politics with scarcely a 
protesting murmur from the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. Under these princi- 
ples, public office becomes the reward, not 
for competence to perform the tasks of the 
office, but for honorable discharge from the 
nation’s armed forces. In some circum- 
stances, even those who happen to be ap- 
propriately related to the member of the 
armed forces may also enjoy the reward of 
public office. To have allowed Congress, 
without forceful protest, to use public em- 
ployment to meet the nation’s obligation 
to the members of its armed forces marks 
the Civil Service Commission as having a 
curiously stunted view of its role as the 
personnel staff agency in the federal gov- 
ernment. i 

We know, and knew in 1944, on the basis 
of substantial experience that veteran’s 
preference does not help to compensate 
even the veteran who may find public em- 
ployment through it. To introduce into a 
group of professionally competent public 
servants persons selected as veterans rather 
than as professional peers can destroy the 
group’s work effectiveness. Not only may 
the morale of the group suffer but the 
favored veterans themselves fail to derive 
satisfactions from their work. Instead of 
beneficiaries, they become perhaps un- 
knowing victims of the easy acquiescence 
of the Civil Service Commission in the 
program Congress established. 

Not only is there no personal reward for 
the veteran through his preference; as a 
citizen he is also imposed upon and de- 
ceived by veteran’s preference. Our experi- 
ence before 1944 made it relatively easy to 
predict what is now self-evident fact. The 
scope of public services and controls to 


deal with the problems of our society con- 
tinue to grow. What is more, the stake of 
every citizen in the most competent per- 
formance of the work involved in these 
services and controls has grown. Indeed, it 
is hardly too much to say that a growing 
number of public servants now make de- 
cisions whose consequences ramify so 
widely that mistakes on their part could 
well prove disastrous for thousands or even 
millions of us. For the Civil Service Com- 
mission to have ignored this intelligence 
in 1944 and to continue to accept a spoils 
principle as an integral part of the selec- 
tion and retention of public servants con- 
fronts every citizen with a real, though ob- 
viously still unmeasured, hazard and risk. 
Instead of a benefit, veteran’s preference 
threatens veterans with calamity. 

For our trial job analysis this means that 
the public personnel staff carries a burden 
of enormous responsibility for the public 
welfare. Of course, no momentary protest 
in 1944 or at present could alter legislative 
commitments to veteran’s preference. But 
imaginative anticipation of what likely is- 
sues and solutions will confront legisla- 
tures dealing with personnel policy be- 
comes the constant challenge of the person- 
nel staff. Building understanding of the 
nature of these issues and the consequences 
of one or another set of solutions takes 
time. It may be that the Civil Service Com- 
mission could only have met the new threat 
of spoils politics by actually inventing 
genuinely appropriate ways to reward vet- 
erans for their service. Certainly that part 
of the problem was and is real. But our 
civil service commissions and their staffs 
often act as though legislative misconcep- 
tions of personnel policy in any area, even 
when enacted into law, preclude the per- 
sonnel staff from making its knowledge 
and intelligence available and effective. 
Such an approach must quickly destroy the 
integrity of the personnel staff and leave 
the determination of personnel policy for 
those who most need the aid of staff spe- 


 cialists. 


Challenge for the Future 
SPACE prevents exploring in further de- 
tail what even brief reflection suggests 
about the demanding nature of the job of 
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the civil service commissions and their 
staffs. To reexamine the fundamental as- 
sumptions of our civil service systems and 
to test their validity—that alone would 
call for unusual energy and skill. Add to 
this then the reconstruction of present sys- 
tems, undoubtedly required to make them 
conform more nearly to the needs of gov- 
ernment by merit, and we have another 
immense assignment. More difficult still is 
the emerging task of relating the growing 
scientific knowledge about people to the 
problems of human interrelationships and 
group action with which the line official 
deals as he seeks to carry out his programs. 
And deepening the understanding of legis- 
lators and public about the real nature of 
public personnel issues and their solutions 
requires our civil service commissions and 
their staffs to reappraise the idea that the 
public official has to be the slave of the 
whim and passion and ignorance of those 
whom he serves. 

Can this manifold job be done? This 
essay has suggested some of the more ap- 
parent failures of the past and the continu- 
ing demands of the future. Certainly the 
requirement for experimentation is im- 
mediately upon us. For the federal govern- 
ment, for example, it may be doubted 
whether the fiction of the entire govern- 
ment as a single employer can continue to 
justify unified administration of the fed- 
eral personnel system or a major part of it. 
This view gains support from the require- 
ment that the personnel staff job contrib- 
utes directly and immediately to the 
accomplishment of line activities. The per- 
sonnel staff man needs to grasp how well or 


Tip for Typists 


how poorly the principles and practices of 
personnel administration serve the partic- 
ular needs of particular kinds of govern- 
mental activity. He needs the concreteness 
of specific applications of personnel policy 
to demonstrate to legislators and public 
how laws work or need modification. The 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
purporting to concern itself with the whole 
of the federal government, can hardly 
avoid operating at a level of abstraction 
that defeats persuasive and _ intelligible 
communication with line officials and with 
Congress. To find the optimum limits of 
centralization calls for further experimen- 
tation with personnel systems for indi- 
vidual agencies or perhaps for groups of 
them. Our present federal framework of 
organization stands in the way of a test of 
the personnel staff job to be done. 

Our civil service laws—federal, state, and 
local—have taken shape without rigorous 
analysis of the body of fact and fancy 
underlying their prescriptions of policy. 
Members of civil service commissions and 
their staffs are products of a society where 
the public service is not always highly 
valued. The traditional task of keeping 
rascals out of public office may be so de- 
manding that even established public 
servants must regularly prove to the civil 
service commission and its staff that they 
are free of rascality. These are some of the 
obstacles to experimentation and earnest 
seeking out of the elements of the person- 
nel staff job. Only through change—in laws, 
in organization of our personnel systems, 
in attitudes—can we expect to fulfill the 
requirements of the personnel staff job. 


B* RAISING the average typewriter stand a few inches, experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s office of personnel training claim that the 


amount of energy consumed to make each stroke can be reduced from an 
average of 14 pounds to only 14 ounces. A typewriter at the proper level in 
proportion to a person’s height results in easy finger movement rather than a 
full-arm stroke. 

Most typewriters are on stands that bring them only 26 inches off the floor— 
a survival of the days when typewriters were on sewing-machine stands and a 
pedal moved the carriage. Bringing the typewriter a little closer to the user 
reduces mental fatigue and gives greater accuracy because the fingers hug the 
keyboard more easily. Speed champions do their best work at go inches.— 
Management Review. 
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ECRUITMENT and selection of engineers 
for the federal government is one of 
the major areas of work of the Examining 
Division of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The large construction proj- 
ects and the research and maintenance 
activities of the government require a 
substantial number of professional engi- 
neers. The President’s Scientific Research 
Board estimated in 1947 that there were 
approximately 12,000 engineers in the 
federal government, of whom more than 
4,000 were in the Department of the Army. 
About 2,400 were in the Department of the 
Navy, about 1,600 in the Department of 
Agriculture and in the Department of the 
Interior, approximately 1,200 in the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aeronau- 
tics. The remaining 2,000 or so were scat- 
tered through the other agencies. Unlike 
most city and state governments, which 
also have substantial numbers of engi- 
neers, a significant number of federal 
engineers are engaged in research activ- 
ities. 

Very little research work has been done 
on methods for the selection of profes- 
sional personnel in the United States. This 
lack of research work has led to stereotypes 
in regard to selection methods which are 
very well illustrated by a quotation in 
Life magazine based on a statement made 
by a college senior in engineering who 
was asked about job prospects. He said: 


We're shooting to be tagged by —— or —— 
or some outfit like that before we graduate. That’s 
why you've got to figure all your plays from the 
time you’re a sophomore—the right courses with 
grades that are good but not too good (lower part of 
the top third is about best), plenty of campus ac- 
tivities to show leadership and ability to get along 
with people, and some athletics so that the person- 
nel jokers from the big companies who look over 
the records will know that you’re no swish. You’ve 
got to be well-balanced and well-rounded—that’s 





@ MILTON M. MANDELL is in charge of research and 
development in administrative and management 
testing, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

@ Seymour Cuap is assistant to Mr. Mandell in the 
work of development and preparation of examina- 
tions in the physical science and engineering fields. 
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how you get the letter on the high-grade bond 
paper which says, “Report to the executive offices 
on the first of September, 1949.” That’s what al- 
most all of us are after. 


Testing Program Developed 
by the Commission 


THE Civil Service Commission undertook 
in 1947 a study of selection methods for 
engineer positions.1 Included in this re- 
search study were civil engineers from the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and electrical, radio, and me- 
chanical, electronic, and aeronautical 
engineers from the Wright Field Labora- 
tories of the Air Force, the Naval Air 
Materiel Center, the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, and the National Bureau of 
Standards. The entrance salary for these 
positions at the present time for those who 
have received their Bachelor’s degrees in 
engineering, or who have comparable ex- 
perience, is $3,100 a year. The journey- 
man grades for engineers usually range in 
salary between $4,600 and $6,000 a year. 

A number of types of criterion measures 
were used for this study. One type was a 
job performance rating of the participants 
in the study made out by their superiors 
on a special rating form designed only for 
the purpose of the study. A second type of 
criterion was an equal division of the em- 
ployees who were at the same salary grade 
into a high and low group based on age 
and length of service at that grade. The 
younger employees and the employees who 
had been in the grade a shorter period of 
time were considered the high group in 
terms of potential ability; the older em- 
ployees and those who had been a longer 
time in that grade and had therefore been 
passed over for promotion were considered 


1 This study was carried on by the United States 
Civil Service Commission as part of its regular 
program for the improvement of selection meth- 
ods. Part of the work that was done on this proj- 
ect was performed by persons employed by the 
American Council on Education in its contract 
with the Scientific Personnel Division of the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. Neither organization as- 
sumes any responsibility for the contents of this 
report, 
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in the lower group. Biserial correlations 
were computed, based upon this dichot- 
omy. It is clear, of course, that the criterion 
applies only to groups. So far as any one 
person is concerned, there obviously may 
be factors in his career which can account 
for his reaching a particular grade at a 
late stage without any indication of lack 
of superior ability. To the extent that 
this is so, the differences found between 
the high group and the low group in the 
study probably would be an underestimate 
of the true differential ability of the selec- 
tion methods being studied. 

The following is a description of the 
tests for which the best results were ob- 
tained and some of the data computed for 
these tests. 


Gottschaldt Figures Test 


THE VERSION of the Gottschaldt test used 
for this study is the one prepared by 
Professor Thurstone of the University of 
Chicago. The test was administered with a 
time limit of ten minutes. The instructions 
to the candidate state that he is to deter- 
mine which of the figures A, B, C, or D 
contains the figure to the left in the same 
shape, position, and size. More than one of 
the figures may contain the figure to the 
left, but at least one of the figures does 
contain the original figure. (See Figure I, 
page 220, for a sample item from this test.) 

The biserial correlations for the Na- 
val Electronics Laboratory with thirty-six 
cases, the Naval Air Materiel Center with 
thirty-eight cases, and the Vicksburg Corps 
of Engineers District Office with fifty-five 
cases were +.59, +.47, and +.57, respec- 
tively, using as the criterion the division 
of the groups based on age and length of 
service in the same grade. These correla- 
tions, while based on relatively small 
numbers of cases, seem to be highly con- 
sistent and their significance is enhanced 
because they are based on four different 
types of engineers working in these three 
laboratories. At the Naval Electronics 
Laboratory the engineers were in the 
electronics field; at the Naval Air Materiel 
Center they were engaged in aeronautical 
and mechanical engineering; at Vicksburg 


they were performing several types of civil 
engineering work. 

For twenty-eight electrical engineers at 
the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, the prod- 
uct-moment correlation between the 
scores on this test and job performance was 
+.44. For fifty-six mechanical and ord- 
nance engineers at the same laboratory, the 
product-moment correlation with job per- 
formance was +.33. The results with job 
performance ratings for this test, however, 
were not so consistent as the correlations 
based on age and length of service at grade. 
Since the latter type of criterion is much 
more objective, this difference in results 
can be expected. 


Formulation Test 


THIs TEsT involves the ability to translate 
a narrative statement into a formula which 
is the equivalent of the narrative state- 
ment. It is used in a number of universi- 
ties to predict performance in engineering 
courses. A sample item is shown in Figure 
II, page 220. 

Using age and length of service at grade 
as the criterion, the biserial correlations 
for this test for nineteen cases at the Naval 
Electronics Laboratory, thirty-eight cases 
at the Naval Air Materiel Center, and 
fifty-five cases at the Vicksburg Corps of 
Engineers District were +.64, +.20, and 
+.41, respectively. This represents much 
greater fluctuation than was found with 
the Gottschaldt test. There are a number 
of reasonable explanations. One is that the 
abilities measured by the test are not uni- 
formly needed in engineering work. They 
could be most important in the electronics 
field and least important for aeronautical 
and mechanical engineers. Since the sam- 
ples of aeronautical and mechanical engi- 
neers were engaged in both research and 
production activities, one might also find 
that this test is more important for research 
than for nonresearch activities. However, 
the data were not computed to test the 
validity of this hypothesis. Our experi- 
ments to check these results and explore 
other ramifications of the problem will 
continue. Other studies by the United 
States Civil Service Commission of engi- 
neers, physicists, and chemists indicate 
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that this test differentiates most consis- 
tently between research and nonresearch 
workers in these fields, as compared with 
the other tests included in these experi- 
ments. For example, for thirty-two research 
engineers at the Naval Electronics Labora- 
tory compared with fifty-five engineers not 
engaged in research work at the same 
laboratory, differences significant at the 
one per cent level of confidence, in favor 
of the research engineers, were obtained. 
The average score of the research engineers 
was approximately five points higher than 
the average score of the nonresearch engi- 
neers. 

Product-moment correlations for this 
test with job performance were obtained. 
Among the significant correlations ob- 
tained were those of +.41 for 38 mechanical 
engineers at Wright Field, +.59 for 26 
electrical engineers at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, and +.46 for 20 cases at the 
Naval Electronics Laboratory. Relatively 
more consistent data, using job perform- 
ance as the criterion, were obtained for 
this test as compared with the Gottschaldt 
Figures Test, although in a number of 
cases the results were not significant. 


Abstract Reasoning Test 


THis TEST involves the ability of the can- 
didate to determine a principle which ties 
together several abstract symbols. It is 
similar to the English Matrix Test. An 
example is shown in Figure III, page 220. 

This particular test in the experimental 
study required thirty minutes of testing 
time. The biserial correlations, with age 
and length of service in grade as the cri- 
terion, for thirty-six engineers at the Naval 
Electronics Laboratory, thirty-eight at the 
Naval Air Materiel Center, and thirty-one 
at Vicksburg, were +.52, +.54, and +.31, 
respectively. It is interesting to note that 
the lowest correlation is for civil engineers 
who are engaged in practical construction 
work for the Corps of Engineers. 

The abstract reasoning test generally 
produced relatively low product-moment 
correlations when job performance was 
used as the criterion, although an r of +-.51 
was obtained with thirty electrical engi- 
neers at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 


and an r of +.47 was obtained with twenty- 
one mechanical and ordnance engineers 
at the same laboratory. A comparable 
figure for forty-one radio engineers at 
Wright Field was +.34. 

Using the same weights for each test for 
each laboratory, the multiple correlations 
for these three tests for the Naval Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, the Naval Air Materiel 
Center, and Vicksburg were +.72, +.59, 
and +.56, respectively. In the field of 
psychometrics, these data would generally 
be considered consistent and significant, 
considering that they were subjected to 
the rigorous test of applying the same 
weights to four different types of engineers 
at three different laboratories. 


Physics Test 


‘THE LARGE volume of testing by the United 
States Civil Service Commission makes it 
difficult to use specialized subject-matter 
tests. For example, the Commission’s 1950 
examination for Junior Engineers in- 
cluded more than ten different options. For 
this reason, an attempt is made in the re- 
search work of the Commission to empha- 
size tests that have a broad usefulness. Since 
the subject-matter field of physics under- 
lies all of the special engineering options, 
a basic test in the field of physics was in- 
cluded in this experimentation. 

The data obtained for the test were 
encouraging enough to result in its inclu- 
sion in the 1950 Junior Engineer examina- 
tion. For example, with job performance 
as a criterion, product-moment correla- 
tions of +.50 for thirty-one radio engineers 
at Wright Field and +.42 for twenty elec- 
tronics engineers at the Naval Electronics 
Laboratory were obtained for this test. 
For approximately one hundred thirteen 
aeronautical and mechanical engineers at 
the Naval Air Materiel Center, using job 
performance as the criterion, 34 per cent 
of those rated high in ability received high 
test scores while only 8 per cent of those 
rated low in ability were in the same range 
of scores. This difference was significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence. For the 
Vicksburg group of fifty-five civil engi- 
neers, using age and length of service in 
gerade as the criterion, a biserial correlation 
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FicureE I. Sample item from Gottschaldt Figures Test. 


B 


The length / of a spiral spring supporting a pan is increased c centimeters for x grams 
of weight placed on the pan. What is the length of the spring if w grams are placed 
on the pan? 
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Ficure II. Sample item from Formulation Test. 


Each of the first four questions has two boxes at the left. he first box has three sym- 
bols, and the second box has two symbols with one missing symbol represented by a 
question mark. There is always some difference between the symbols in the first box and 
the symbols in the second box. You are to decide what the difference between the sym- 
bols in the first box and the symbols in the second box is, and choose the symbol let- 
tered A, B, C, D, or E, which can best take the place of the missing symbol in the second 
box. 
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FicurE IIIf. Sample item from Abstract Reasoning Test. 
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ol +.53 was obtained for the physics test. 
Using the same criterion at the Naval Elec- 
tronics Laboratory and the Naval Air Ma- 
teriel Center, substantially lower biserial 
correlations, +.27 and +.23, were ob- 
tained. 
Table Reading Test 

‘THIS SPEED test takes approximately ten 
minutes to administer and seems to meas- 
ure visual acuity and carefulness. The test 
was developed by the Air Force and is de- 
scribed in the volume by J. P. Guilford on 
classification tests, which was prepared as 
one of the monographs on the Air Force 
testing program. Basically, the task in this 
test is similar to finding a number in a table 
of logarithms or in a statistical table. 

Inspection of the data obtained with this 
test indicated that a high penalty should be 
placed on errors. For example, for ore 
group. none of those in the high group of 
ability, but 17 per cent of the low group, 
made three or more errors on this test. 
This difference is significant at the five per 
cent level of confidence. 

For fifty-six electrical and mechanical 
engineers at the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory, divided into two groups based upon 
their participation in research or nonre- 
search work, a critical ratio significant at 
the five per cent level of confidence was ob- 
tained. For fifty-five civil engineers at Vicks- 
burg, using age and length of service as the 
criterion, the biserial correlation for this 
test was +.48. For more than one hundred 
civil engineers at the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, a contingency coefficient of +.33 was 
obtained for this test with job perform- 
ance as the criterion. 


Relation of Job Success and Personal 
Background 
INTERESTING information was obtained in 
regard to the relationship between job suc- 
cess and background items for these engi- 
neers. These items have not been tested for 
their statistical significance but are pre- 
sented for the purpose of indicating trends. 


1. There seems to be some correlation be- 
tween completion of one year of graduate work 
and job success. Of twenty-one engineers at 
the Bureau of Reclamation who had one year 
of graduate work, sixteen were in the upper 
halt on job-performance ratings. Of cighty-nine 


electrical, mechanical, and electronics engi- 
neers who had completed one year of graduate 
work, fifty-five were in the upper half on job 
performance. 

2. The age at which these engineers decided 
to pursue the engineering profession does not 
seem to be related to job success. For example, 
of the ninety-three engineers who said they had 
decided on enginering work before the age of 
sixteen, forty-eight were in the upper half on 
job performance and forty-five were in the 
lower half. For those deciding on an engineer- 
ing career between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty, and between the ages of twenty, and 
twenty-two, there were no differences in job 
success. However, of the fifty-three engineers 
included in the study who said that they had de- 
cided on an engineering career after the age 
of 22, only one-third were in the upper hal! 
on job performance while two-thirds were in 
the lower half. 

3. There seems to be a negative relationship 
between doing best in high school in the social 
sciences and performance as an engineer. This 
relationship does not hold true with those who 
did best in English. Only six of the twenty 
engineers who did best in high school in the 
social sciences were in the upper half on job 
performance and fourteen were in the lower 
half, whereas of the twenty-eight engineers who 
did best in English, thirteen were in the upper 
half and fifteen in the lower half. This relation- 
ship between job success and social sciences also 
holds true for college work, as does the lack of 
correlation between job success and standing in 
English classes. 

4. Evidently, for the types of engineers in- 
cluded in this study, “reading books” rather 
than “doing things” seems to have a negative 
correlation with job success. The engineers were 
asked which of five leisure-time activities they 
had engaged in while in high school. One hun- 
dred and three of the engineers took the choice 
“Read books to learn about scientists and scien- 
tific experiments,” but only forty-three of these 
engineers were in the upper half on job per- 
formance. 

5. Standing in the lower half of the college 
graduating class seems to be negatively related 
to job success. Fifty-five of the engineers in- 
cluded in the sample had graduated in the 
third or fourth quarter of their class, but only 
twenty of them were in the upper half on job 
performance. 

6. Graduation from high school at the age 
of sixteen seems to be negatively correlated 
with future job success as an engineer. Of the 
seventy-five engineers included in this study 
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who graduated at this age, only thirty-two were 
in the upper half on job performance. 

7. Holding an office in college groups does 
not seem to be related to future success as an 
engineer. The difference in job-performance 
ratings for those holding offices and those not 
holding offices was not significant. 

8. Achieving recognition for scholastic ac- 
complishments does seem to be related to fu- 
ture job success. Of forty-nine engineers who 
graduated with honors or high honors, thirty- 
five were in the upper half on job performance. 
Of one hundred engineers who were members 
of scientific honorary fraternities, approxi- 
mately seventy were in the upper half. 


Because the above data include both re- 
search and nonresearch engineers, the re- 
sults of this study should be applied with 
caution. It is reasonable to assume that 
some data would be substantially different 
if research engineers were segregated from 
those in nonresearch activities. 


Conclusion 
THE DATA presented above for a number of 
these tests indicate that rather high degrees 


of success can be achieved in testing junior 
engineers. The relatively small amount of 
research that has thus far been done in the 
United States on this problem justifies con- 
tinued experimentation in order to deter- 
mine the best combination of selection 
methods for positions in the engineering 
profession. The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is arranging for a fol- 
low-up study on persons appointed from 
this year’s examination for engineers in or- 
der to obtain additional data on the rela- 
sionship between the tests used and job 
performance in various types of engineer- 
ing work. It is probable that a sample of 
several hundred engineers will be avail- 
able for this follow-up study, which will be 
based on the job performance of these per- 
sons during their first year of employment. 
The Commission hopes to complete this 
study some time next year. It may also be 
possible to arrange for later studies based 
on a greater length of service. 
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@What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to each of several persons and have 
asked them to comment on the various 
points it raises. Here’s what they say. 











The Question.... 


How can a public personnel office make a 
case for maintaining or expanding its program 
in terms of specific dollars and cents values? 


The Replies .... 
JoserH A. Connor, Regional Director, Seventh 
United States Civil Service Region. 

As a prelude to discussing ways and means of 
presenting a budget request for a merit system, 
consideration of some provocative general- 
izations might well be profitable. 

The descriptive term, “operating a merit 
system” has, seemingly, been subordinated to 
the more exalted term, “personnel administra- 
tion.” However, the professional is hard 
pressed to give a concrete explanation of just 
what that means. Query persons engaged in 
personnel work and witness their abashment 
and groping, which usually ends by responding 
with platitudes. 

Acceptance of a product, plan, or program 
depends entirely upon its presentation. Too 
many in personnel work apparently believe 
that anyone should understand what is meant 
by “techniques of personnel administration.” 
Although a stock phrase in the profession, it 
explains nothing. Regardless of how good a 
product is, it does not sell itself. 

Admittedly, comparisons are not conclusive, 
but consider another arm of management— 
cost accounting—which, like personnel admin- 
istration, is designed to assist management, 
supervisors, and workers. Cost accounting, like 
personnel administration, is an overhead ex- 
pense and understood by all. Few businessmen 
would risk being without it. Unfortunately, the 
same cannot always be said with respect to 
personnel administration. The relatively small 
appropriation granted for merit system opera- 
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tion is tangible evidence that the personnel 
profession has not sold its “package.” 

Many other such comparisons can be made. 
All will influence the thought that merit 
system Operation—what it is—what it does— 
what its benefits are—is not well understood. 

With merit systems it behooves personnel 
administrators to do a year-around job of sell- 
ing to those whose support is desirable and 
to those who hold purse strings. Contacting 
legislators might appear at first blush as per- 
nicious lobbying and, if handled in a perfunc- 
tory manner, would result in that criticism; 
but, if properly handled, it is carrying out the 
highest duty of a public servant—that of keep- 
ing the public informed of its activities through 
its chosen representatives. Such a program 
should not be formal. 

A budget request usually conforms to a pre- 
scribed format and should be stated in plain, 
simple language. Consider, however, that the 
mind retains best what it hears and sees. It 
follows, then, that the personnel administra- 
tor appearing before a funding group should 
be one who is capable, whose mind is agile, 
whose manner and mental stature commands 
respect, and who can command enthusiasm. He 
should be equipped with visual aids, such as 
pictorial, graphic, and chart illustrations which 
are “to the point” and provide mental images 
of the import of his request for each phase of 
operation. 

The program presented must be designed to 
serve the needs of each local situation depend- 
ent upon the size of the community or responsi- 
bilities involved. Too expansive a program can 
be as detrimental as none at all, since it would 
result in excessive costs to the community and 
sour the legislative group on the entire pro- 
gram. 

Presentation should be on a factual basis. 
The cost system employed will be dependent 
upon local conditions. The work to be per- 
formed should be based upon the program that 
is planned for the budget year. Justification of 
unit costs should be based upon the unit costs 
of the preceding year and any variance there- 
from substantiated. 

Once the budget has been approved, the 
Personnel Director cannot relax his efforts; he 
must continue to keep the legislative group in- 
formed. It is imperative that he make certain 
the program as approved is carried out to the 
fullest extent possible. This will require fre- 
quent periodic analyses of costs and program 
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progress in order to insure the most economical 
use of funds, as well as determining whether or 
not each phase of the program is being properly 
carried out. 


Joun C. Crow ey, League of California Cities, 
Los Angeles. 


“Making a case”’ means justification before 
some superior. Such a case as this should form 
a part of a personnel officer’s supporting evi- 
dence when submitting his budget request for 
the next fiscal year. 

Assuming a city executive as the recipient of 
the budget request, the personnel officer must 
be assured that the city executive will be in- 
telligently receptive to a budget presentation 
that relates dollars to program as well as dol- 
lars to results. The personnel officer, of course, 
must satisfy himself that he is well acquainted 
with the means of developing such a presen- 
tation. 

Some programs of a public personnel agency 
produce directly measurable results. A safety 
program can reduce workmen’s compensation 
premiums and other insurance costs. Accident 
causes should be analyzed and related to safety 
education, including driver-safety training. 
Time devoted to study and action on possible 
abuses of sick-leave privileges can show up in 
dollars saved through a reduced average sick- 
leave rate. Higher measurable productivity of 
operating departments may directly reflect a 
training program. 

Much of the activity of a personnel depart- 
ment, unfortunately for the personnel director 
at budget time, does not easily translate itself 
into dollar values. A personnel office work pro- 
gram does not constitute its own justification. 
The fact that processing X number of job ap- 
plicants will cost Y dollars accounts for a budget 
figure, but it does not prove that the city 
is getting the best applicants. It is also wise to 
develop costs for such other units as examina- 
tions, classification work audits, and the like, 
to make a meaningful budget total; but they 
still don’t prove measurable values. 

Assume, however, that you have cost figures 
for several years. If they are related, in turn, 
to the measurable, ultimate reflections of per- 
sonnel policy and practice, justification of the 
existing or expanded program becomes more 
feasible. Specifically, the rate of employee turn- 
over, analyzed by class and by department, will 
eventually reflect personnel practices in a dis- 
cernible way—war, depression, and other fac- 
tors notwithstanding. Turnover costs, even by 
individual classes, can be estimated fairly accu- 
rately in dollars and cents. 

Reliance on turnover figures demands care- 


ful interpretation. For example, you cannot 
associate a change in testing practices with 
lower turnover unless it is the only important 
variable. It may be that improvement in 
maintenance of the classification or pay plan 
has affected the rate of employee separation. 
Or, economic conditions involving some part 
of the working force may have influenced the 
total turnover rate unduly. 

It would seem to follow that if turnover is 
high, dollar costs of that turnover rate may 
justify financing better preventive measures 
and bringing weak elements of personnel prac- 
tice up to par, so that low morale symptoms 
may be diminished. When turnover rates are 
lowered, dollar justification may reasonably 
progress to experimenting with refinements. 
Keeping other program elements constant, you 
may seek to sell, say, a more refined testing 
scheme on the expectation of reducing turn- 
over by hiring of more carefully selected re- 
cruits. The refinement should prove or dis- 
prove its worth, with intelligent analysis, with- 
in a year or two. 

To show figures on results is to justify an 
existing program or to reveal the necessity of 
improvement. To show results obtained else- 
where with a program you wish to initiate is to 
challenge both your city executive and your- 
self. 


RicuHarp W. Ganonc, Chief, Field Branch, 
State Merit System Services. 


The central personnel agency must be able 
to establish the fact that superior selection, 
good employee morale, and successful em- 
ployee relations more than pay for themselves 
over a period of time and that substantial 
expenditures to produce these results, ac- 
cordingly, are a sound investment. Public un- 
derstanding of these facts should come with 
continuing effective public relations; budget 
officials want specific figures which can be pre- 
sented in terms of good investment. 

Fundamentally, what we are considering is 
the public personnel office budget, its financial 
plan of operation. “Making a case” for the 
personnel program implies marshalling of facts 
and arguments as justification. Since the budget 
is a financial plan, its justification will be 
most effective if presented in financial terms, 
that is to say, in terms of costs and estimated 
costs. Prerequisite to this method of budgetary 
justification are unit cost figures and adequate 
cost analysis procedures related generally to 
the broad functions of the public personnel 
program and specifically to those work ele- 
ments which comprise the broad activities. 
Given this framework and the availability of 
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unit production data and cost figures, numer- 
ous lines of attack on the “specific dollars and 
cents” front open up, either on the over-all 
program or on specific aspects of it. 

If the personnel agency, for example, knows 
the cost per employee of the personnel pro- 
gram within the personnel jurisdiction, a pro- 
jection can be made of the total costs of op- 
erating the program on the same or an ex- 
panded basis for the budgetary year as a 
function of the estimated number of employees 
to be served during that period. Likewise, in 
the area of examinations if the agency has 
cost figures for comparable periods in terms 
of cost per applicant and can anticipate within 
reasonable limits the number of applicants to 
be considered in the budgetary year, fairly re- 
liable cost estimates for examination needs and 
programs should be possible. Most public per- 
sonnel agencies are in a position to conduct 
studies as to the relative effectiveness of their 
recruitment media and should be able to de- 
termine the most effective media, to apply 
them, to ascertain unit costs, and to project 
these in terms of the anticipated examination 
program. 

Any public personnel agency should be 
acutely aware of those classes of positions for 
which examinations have not been held for 
one reason or another and in which there are 
provisional employees. On the basis of past 
experience, it should be possible to estimate 
the proportion of provisional employees who 
will fail a given examination and to justify 
budgetary items permitting the holding of such 
examinations in terms of otherwise wasted 
costs attributable to the expense of investing 
in provisionals who may be ultimately lost 
through failure to attain status. 

Employment statistics are basic to the mak- 
ing of a budgetary case. Public personnel 
agencies should be in a position to present em- 
ployment figures broken down by type of ap- 
pointment, number of nonstatus employees, 
number of extended nonstatus employees, and 
number of vacancies to be filled. These data 
can be made to speak effectively if adequate 
examination cost figures can be equated to 
them. 

There are many other factors which can be 
adduced in support of budget requests, all re- 
lated to specific dollars and cents values, if 
reliable unit cost figures are available. Among 
these factors are separation and turnover rates 
and their implications, the advantages of low 
rates of turnover, the evidence that can be 
presented of higher turnover rates for non- 
status as opposed to status employees; the fi- 
nancial value of exit interviews; the money 


savings to be accomplished in terms of realistic 
classification and compensation plans currently 
maintained; and the economies in time and 
money which derive from an effective em- 
ployee relations program, including the provi- 
sion of health services and employee counsel- 
ling. 

A budget justification, couched in terms of 
reasonable, reliable cost figures, program needs 
and projections, and based on the demon- 
strable truth that good personnel administra- 
tion is a sound investment of the public funds, 
is an essential way of “making the case.” 


Cart Lutz, J. L. Jacobs and Company, Con- 
sulting Engineers. 


Unfortunately, all of the services rendered 
to a government or business by its personnel 
agency cannot be measured in dollars saved or 
dollars earned. But some can. With a few 
selected activities as rallying points in his argu- 
ments, the experienced personnel officer can 
usually show that his program is at least pay- 
ing its own freight, even though he must talk 
in generalities about the returns from other 
personnel activities more difficult to measure. 
Here are some of the “rallying points” that 
can be used effectively: 

Absenteeism.—A good absentee control sys- 
tem including employee health and safety pro- 
grams will always reduce absenteeism. An 
agency of 1000 employees which reduces its 
absentee rate from 4.2 to 4.0 man-days absent 
per 100 man-days scheduled from one year to 
the next will save, in measurable dollars, a 
sum in the neighborhood of $6000 annually. 

Overtime Administration.—_Here a personnel 
agency can shine again. Reductions in costly 
premium overtime can often be accomplished 
simply by instituting a little tighter control. 
If overtime control is not within the authority 
of the personnel agency, a program of educa- 
tion, making use of the overtime records of 
various units, will be effective. Most super- 
visors are economy minded about adding em- 
ployees to their force but they do not hesitate 
to order overtime work. Much can be accom- 
plished by preaching the simple arithmetical 
story that two men on premium overtime work 
are as expensive as three on straight time and 
get only two-thirds as much work done. A city 
of 1000 employees with a premium overtime 
policy might be expected to have 150 men who 
share 300 hours of overtime per week. By 
working with supervisors to rearrange sched- 
ules and add five or six men for most of this 
necessary overtime, savings of up to at least 
100 hours of pay per week should result. This 
can add up to $7500 annually. 
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Turnover.—Various estimates have been made 
of the cost to an employer of turnover. Such 
estimates average around $150 per replacement 
for the costs of examination, employment, and 
initial training on the job. In skilled positions 
the costs run much higher. A good personnel 
relations program, careful selection of employ- 
ees, equitable salary administration, and good 
working conditions can reduce turnover con- 
siderably. If turnover can be reduced from 25 
to 20 replacements per 100 employees per year, 
an estimated savings to an agency with 1000 
employees would be about $7500 per year. 

If the personnel office has not been able 
to reduce costs in the above areas, these items 
can be used effectively to help justify expanded 
programs that will result in these measurable 
savings. If the personnel officer can point to 
such savings in an agency of 1000 employees, 
he can show that these items alone will total 
over $20,000, which probably is close to the 
total allocation to the personnel agency for its 
annual operations. 


Henry J. McFAartanp, Director, New York 
State Municipal Service Division. 


Everyone will admit that public administra- 
tors today have a more difficult task than their 
predecessors of fifty years ago. Government is 
performing more and more services that the 
people wish performed, yet the very same peo- 
ple who want government to do more and 
more are apt to be the very ones who are 
loudest in their cry for government to reduce 
taxes. 

In a very real sense, however, government 
can perform more and more tasks and at the 
same time reduce the cost of those services to 
the taxpayers if the administrators of the gov- 
ernmental unit are supplied with the proper 
tools of administration. 

The cost analysis of services performed is 
just as important to a governmental adminis- 
trator as is the cost analysis of goods produced 
to a business executive.. Until recently, the 
average business executive has been far more 
cost conscious than many of the governmental 
administrators. This holds true with personnel 
administrators as well, many of whom have 
never figured out the actual costs of the serv- 
ices they render to their governmental unit. 
Neither have they attempted to evaluate their 
services on a cash register basis. 

By identifying each kind of work performed 


and writing definite class specifications, the 
civil service agency is performing work as val- 
uable to the budget agency as it is to adminis- 
trators and employees. What was the cost of 
classification to your agency? How and in what 
ways could additional funds for classification 
do a better job for administrator and employee 
alike? 

By testing knowledges, skills, and abilities, 
by medical examinations and character investi- 
gations, the civil service commission endeavors 
to assure both the taxpayer and administrator 
of competent employees. How much did your 
examination program cost? 

Each facet of a sound personnel program 
can be analyzed similarly. Dramatizing operat- 
ing figures and costs requires some ingenuity 
and showmanship. Many citizens—even govern- 
mental officials—are completely unaware of the 
many kinds of work necessary to run their 
governmental unit. A mere listing can be 
dramatized. So can the growth in physical size 
of the unit’s governmental structure. Everyone 
knows about policemen and firemen yet few 
realize that there is a connection between com- 
petent men and equipment in their police and 
fire forces and insurance rates paid for fire and 
burglary insurance. 

One West Coast city instituted a safety train- 
ing program and dramatized it by arranging 
for the savings in workmen’s compensation 
premiums to be handed to the Common Coun- 
cil in one check. 

Another agency dramatized their medical ex- 
amination and health program by showing 
the man days added service to their locality 
through reduction in sick leave. Still another 
dramatized their suggestion system in terms of 
cents per $100 estimated savings. Employee 
suggestion systems, properly conceived and sup- 
ported, are an integral part of a broad per- 
sonnel program. In the state of New York, 
where such a program has been in operation 
for several years, it was estimated that em- 
ployee suggestions saved the state $110,000 in 
1948. The cost of running the program for the 
year, including $4,510 paid out in cash awards, 
was $17,315. 

Service to citizens in the form of correspond- 
ence, telephone calls, and interviews ¢an be 
dramatized. So can even such routine things 
as office supplies and equipment, rentals, light 
and repairs, printing and advertising, com- 
munication, etc. 
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INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY AND ITs SOCIAL Foun- 
pATIONS. Milton L. Blum. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1949. 518 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Blum has written an excellent text- 
book on industrial psychology. In it he sketches 
with swift and sure-handed strokes the devel- 
opments in the field from Hugo Munsterberg 
to Elton Mayo and the Hawthorne Studies. 
Here he pauses to do an excellent summary. 
It is in these studies, he says, that industrial 
psychology really comes of age. The reporting 
and digest of the studies and the findings are 
worth reading, not only by students but also 
by seasoned psychologists with Ph.D.’s, Diplo- 
mate, etc. after their names. It is a first-class 
job. 

Successive chapters show up the confluence 
of several streams of thought and practice: a 
hoped for influence of social psychologist Gard- 
ner Murphy on the prospects of industrial 
psychology for the future; tests and testing 
techniques, gingerly treated as being in danger 
of overselling; a somewhat contradictory point 
of view implicit in the extensive reporting of 
testing programs carried out by the writer in 
industrial settings; and interlarded treatments 
of unemployment, unions, leadership (both 
labor and ‘management), opinion polls, atti- 
tude scales, selling, market evaluation, etc. 

The sophisticated reader may be a little dis- 
appointed, not so much because the index of 
the book carries so many references to Blum, 
as to the fact that there are so few references 
to such stalwarts as Donald Paterson, Morris 
Viteles, and Paul Horst. 

He may also be a little disappointed that 
Dr. Blum has fallen into the trap of reporting 
test reliabilities and validities as zero order 
correlation coefficients without a preface that 
would pass muster with scientifically minded 
readers. But this flaw is as much, if not more, 
a fault chargeable to the profession than it is 
to the writer. 

Although Dr. Blum can be stuffy at times, 
no one can deny that he writes well. And al- 
most every modern psychologist may well envy 
the measured tread with which he summarizes 
each of his chapters. It is in the best graduate 
school tradition. His bibliographical references 
which bring his chapters to a close are as nicely 
shaped as his summaries, and whatever may 
have been omitted in them that seems desira- 
ble but noteworthy for its absence may be 
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caught up in the references within the refer- 
ences. 

He has a sense of the dramatic. This always 
enlivens writing and makes even unpalatable 
material interesting. His material is far from 
being unpalatable in the main, and wherever 
it tends to approach that, he is ready with a 
shot of wry humor or a telling story: the grad- 
uate student who had never learned to wind 
a stop watch and had to call upon his profes- 
sor in the middle of a touchy experiment 
which he was conducting in an industrial 
plant; the children who brought empty lunch 
pails to school and pretended to eat from them 
because they did not want others to know that 
at home there was not enough food to go round. 

Nevertheless the volume is strictly a text- 
book. It provides students and others academi- 
cally minded with a swift review of the field. 
No technique in any phase of psychology is 
explained, or analyzed, or evaluated as a work 
tool. Many such techniques are touched upon 
and are described in such a fashion as to 
arouse interest, which they unquestionably 
will. Such texts have for more than two dec- 
ades become a part of the American educa- 
tional tradition. No one can question that they 
have served a valuable purpose, namely, stim- 
ulation. 

Dr. Blum has extended this tradition to the 
field of industrial psychology in masterful 
fashion. By indirection he has pointed up the 
fact that the field is still in its infancy; that it 
is peopled largely by consultants who must, 
for the most part, earn their livelihood else- 
where; that it is still in the armchair or text- 
book arena, looked at skeptically by manage- 
ment; but that it holds great promise, first for 
those who have imagination and insight as 
doers, and next for management itself, which 
will ultimately be in the position of reaping 
the greatest gains. On just how soon these 
values may be realized the writer is modestly 
silent. That is to his credit. 

The worst that can be said of his book is that 
it may be padded here and there with unwar- 
rentedly long accounts of minor experiments. 
The best that can be claimed for it is that it 
brings into focus several fields of psychology 
and points them up as worth study, medita- 
tion, and even prayer in relation to this indus- 
trial and harried age. 

The book is eminently worth reading.— 
Frep S. Beers, Federal Security Agency. 
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Civit SERVICE RIGHTS (NEW YORK STATE AND 
City). Morris Weissberg. Able Publishing 
Company, New York, 1950. 170 pp. $5.00, 
$3.00 (paper bound). 


It has been eleven years since Civil Service 
Law by Dr. Oliver P. Field made its appear- 
ance. Then, for the first time, we had a 
comprehensive review of the judicial interpreta- 
tion of civil service statutes. Until the publica- 
tion of Mr. Weissberg’s present work, there 
was practically nothing to bring Dr. Field’s 
splendid contribution up to date. Meanwhile 
courts handled civil service cases at a rate de- 
fying even those most familiar with the field 
to keep themselves informed. The legal digests 
to be found in law libraries are very inade- 
quate in their treatment of the subject. One 
hunting up a given point on civil service law 
might find the cases he needed indexed in any 
of several volumes of the same digest, tucked 
away under such headings as “Muncipal Cor- 
porations,” “States,” “Public Officers,” “Con- 
stitutional Law,” “Mandamus,” “Quo War- 
ranto,” “Quasi-Judicial Bodies,” or even less 
likely places. Paul J. Kern, then President of 
the Civil Service Commission of New York 
City, said in an article in the Harvard Law 
Review for February, 1940: 


A vast proliferation of case and statute law has 
marked the course of civil service administration. 
An occasional legal scholar ornaments the field 
but generally the craft is practiced in a legal void 
unembarrased by digest, commentator, or text. 


Dr. Field’s work went far toward relieving the 
situation, but as it has necessarily become 
somewhat obsolete, the need of a new work 
to serve as a guide for public personnel admin- 
istrators, city attorneys, attorneys general, and 
the bar is now keenly felt. The work of Mr. 
Weissberg fulfills to a certain degree this need; 
but unfortunately only in the state of New 
York’ can reliance be placed on it as a guide. 
The lawyer or public official in any other state 
who consults it must do so with caution and 
with understanding of its limitations. 

Morris Weissberg is a member of the New 
York Bar, Deputy Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel of the City of New York, and on behalf of 
the Civil Service Commission of New York City 
he has specialized in legal cases relating to the 
civil service. The book which now comes from 
his hand bears evidence of the most painstak- 
ing and meticulous research. He does not dis- 
cuss the facts or reasoning of individual cases 
but follows the plan of setting forth, in de- 
scriptive style, an explanation of the principles 
involved. In order not to break the continuity 
of presentation he mentions no cases, but 
places parenthetical numbers where needed 


(sometimes a dozen on a single page). These 
numbers refer to a tabulation of more than a 
thousand legal cases, for which citations are 
found in the back of the book. Following this 
plan, which certainly makes for easier conti- 
nuity of thought than is the case with many 
legal discussions, he presents thirteen chapters, 
as follows: 


Qualifications 

Classifications 

Examinations 

Appointments 

Promotion, Demotion, and Transfer 

Veterans’ Special Rights and Preferences 

Compensation—The Expense Budget 

Lay-off for Economy, and Reinstatement 

Resignation, Leave of Absence, and Reinstate- 
ment 

Forfeiture of Office or Employment 

Discipline and Dismissal for Cause 

Remedies and Defenses in Civil Service Litiga- 
tion 

Retirement of Public Officers and Employees 


This plan of presentation assists in correlation 
of related principles and in ready reference. 

From the standpoint of civil service adminis- 
trators everywhere but in New York, the 
usefulness of this excellent work is sharply cur- 
tailed by the fact that the author confines him- 
self almost exclusively to the courts of New 
York State. A few United States Supreme 
Court and other federal cases are mentioned, 
and two cases in the Supreme Courts of other 
states, but nearly all of these exceptions are to 
be found in a short section discussing one par- 
ticular topic, namely Loyalty Oaths and Com- 
munist affiliations. New York has, to be sure, 
more civil service litigation than any other 
jurisdiction, but anyone looking up a legal 
point, even though he might be handling a 
case before a New York court, would make a 
serious mistake in referring to New York cases 
alone. In other states, this book must be re- 
garded as a valuable auxiliary tool in such 
research; not as a guide to be followed. Fur- 
thermore, the author frequently makes refer- 
ences to statutory provisions of New York, and 
these are sometimes cited in a way that might 
lead a reader to suppose that they were of gen- 
eral application as legal principles. Some state- 
ments which are positively made as declaring 
the settled law are at variance with the doc- 
trines of many other states. For example, on 
page 39, in explanation of the provision for 
selection among the three highest eligibles, the 
statement is made: 


Accordingly, a statute providing that the candi- 
date rated highest in the examination should be 
appointed, unconstitutionally transfers the power 
of appointment from the department head to the 
civil service commission. 
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The case cited in support of this statement is 
the well-known one of People ex rel. Balcom 
v. Mosher, 163 N.Y. 32; 57 N.E. 88. But in this 
case the court merely held the rule of one 
invalid because the power to appoint was 
granted by the state constitution, and a statute 
cannot restrict a constitutional grant of power. 
In several other states, where the power to ap- 
point was conferred on the appointing officer 
by statute, the courts have upheld certification 
of the highest name only. In such cases their 
reasoning has been that a right granted by the 
legislature may be taken away or abridged by 
the legislature as it sees fit. Several legal digests 
have fallen into the same error in quoting the 
Balcom v. Mosher case. 

In several matters which have engaged the 
attention of courts in other states, and whose 
importance is great, no mention is made be- 
cause the particular topic in question does not 
seem to have been before the New York courts. 
For example, in at least two states the consti- 
tutionality of civil service laws has been 
attacked because they blanketed into the classi- 
fied service existing employees. This is no- 
where mentioned. Other subjects either not 
mentioned, or mentioned with no explanation 
that a doctrine contrary to New York’s prevails 
in many other states, are: (1) whether a de- 
partment head may revoke a discharge and 
reinstate the discharged employee either with 
or without new evidence to sustain his action; 
(2) whether a civil service commission may re- 
open a discharge hearing with or without 
newly discovered evidence when the statute 
says that the commission’s decision shall be 
“final”; (3) whether judicial review may be 
made of the facts on which a discharge has 
been upheld by a civil service commission after 
a hearing; (4) whether failure to observe cer- 
tain formalities which have been prescribed 
by law in a discharge hearing voids the hearing 
or whether such statutory requirements are 
directory only; (5) whether, in the absence of 
statute, a cause not connected with employ- 
ment (such as failure to pay personal debts) 
will constitute “conduct unbecoming a public 
employee” so as to sustain a discharge; (6) 
whether a reduction in the working hours of 
laborers in order to give relief work to needy 
citizens in a time of distress constitutes an 
illegal series of suspensions; and (7) whether 
the courts will inquire into the judgment and 
discretion of a civil service commission which 
has authorized an appointment under the “ex- 
pert clause” of its law when the qualifications 
of the alleged expert are challenged. 

These, and many other points which could 
be cited, do not detract from the high scholar- 


ship of Mr. Weissberg’s book, but merely show 
the desirability of expanding it by covering 
also the holdings of the highest courts of other 
states and of the federal courts, discussing con- 
flicts of doctrine, and adapting the work to the 
needs of public personnel administrators all 
over the country. Mr. Weissberg has deliber- 
ately confined himself to a restricted field. 
Within the confines of that field he has pro- 
duced a monumental work. It is to be hoped 
that he will now set himself to the greater task 
which is so much needed. The labor involved 
will be heavy, but the foundation has been 
well laid.—HERBERT W. CornELL, City Service 
Commission of Milwaukee. 


BOOK NOTES 


THE MUNICIPAL YEARBOOK: 1950. The Inter~ 
national City Managers’ Association. 1313 
East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1950. 
598 pp. $10.00. 


This is the 17th edition of a book which sup~ 
plies facts about the 2,042 municipalities in 
the United States with populations of 5,000 or 
more. The five major sections are: Govern- 
mental Units, Municipal Personnel, Munici- 
pal Finance, Municipal Activities, and Direc- 
tory of Officials. Table XI, “Personnel Data 
for the 1,072 Cities Over 10,000: 1950,” is an 
excellent example of the information person- 
nel officials will find useful. Included in the 
table are such facts as number of employees 
(full- and part-time), payroll, hours of work, 
overtime pay, retirement systems, union or- 
ganization, civil service status, etc. In addition 
to tabular material, the Yearbook contains ar- 
ticles on the most recent municipal activities. 
in fire and police administration, health pro- 
grams, finance, and personnel developments. 
The Municipal Yearbook is a very complete 
and up-to-date reference book. 


HANDBOOK OF APPLIED PsycHOoLocy. 2 Vols. 
D. H. Freyer and E. R. Henry, Editors. Rine- 
hart and Company, New York, 1950. 842 pp. 
$12.50. 

This handbook was compiled to provide: (1) 

a comprehensive survey of applied psychology 

that differs in point of view from the treat- 

ment usually found in textbooks; (2) a de- 
tailed account of specialization in professional 
work that will show how psychologists apply 
the principles, techniques, and experimental 
findings of scientific psychology to the solu- 
tion of everyday practical problems of society; 
and (3) a description of the organization and 
administration of professional psychology, its 
standards and requirements, its relations with 
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other professions, and its contributions to their 
practice. 

The second unit of the Handbook—Chapters 
IV through VIII—will be of greatest interest to 
public personnel people. This section deals 
with the application of psychology to such sub- 
jects as job and worker analysis, interviewing 
and rating, classification and evaluation, test 
construction, selection and training. Also 
covered are such morale matters as safety, illu- 
mination, ventilation, and worker-manager re- 
lations. While not perhaps directly applicable, 
personnel officials may also find stimulation 
and ideas for public relations from the chap- 
ters on business psychology which deal with 
advertising research and product and copy 
testing. 

One hundred and sixteen of the best known 
contemporary psychologists contributed arti- 
cles and gave professional assistance to the 
editors of the Handbook. 


CAREERS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. Reuben Hor- 
chow. Public Press, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
226 pp. $3.25. 

Here is a book about the Army and what it 
offers to young men and women. The knowl- 
edge and skills which may be acquired in to- 
day’s Army provide excellent career oppor- 
tunities to those who remain in the service and 
also to those who return to civilian status. 
Careers for Young Americans describes and ap- 
praises these opportunities for the guidance of 
young people, parents, teachers, and voca- 
tional advisers. It is also addressed to adminis- 
trators and personnel officials. A knowledge of 
the useful skills learned by men and women 
who have been in the Army will help them 
select and utilize these employees to the best 
advantage. 

The first nine chapters deal with the Army 
itself. Described in detail, but simply and lu- 
cidly, are such matters as enlistments, selective 
service, induction, pay, training, promotion, 
retirement, etc. Chapter Ten, which comprises 
more than half of the book, is a kind of occupa- 


tional dictionary. Here, almost every type of 
military job is described and the skills involved 
related to their civilian counterparts. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT Joss. Carl Scott. Arco Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, 1950. 43 pp. 
50 cents. 


U.S. Government Jobs is a kind of manual on 
how to find, qualify for, get, and keep a federal 
civil service job. All the information con- 
tained in the book about examinations, regis- 
ters, salaries, promotion, reduction-in-force, 
veteran preference, retirement—even discrimi- 
nation and politics—is available. But it must be 
secured from various sources, and it is often 
necessary to strip away a good deal of excess 
verbiage to get at the basic rules and regula- 
tions. That is the job the book does for the 
reader. 

Although it was written primarily for those 
who know nothing whatever about the federal 
civil service, it may also be useful to govern- 
ment employees, administrators, and students. 
The information is up to date and includes 
changes brought about by the Classification Act 


of 1949. 


HANDBOOK OF EMPLOYEE SELECTION. Roy M. 
Dorcus and Margaret Hubbard Jones. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1950. 349 pp. $4.50. 


This book gathers together information con- 
tained in many widely-scattered references on 
selection of employees by means of scientific 
tests and procedures. All types of regular, ci- 
vilian-paid employment—factory and clerical, 
teaching and executive—are included. Presen- 
tation is in the form of abstracts, and a job 
index allows quick reference to all material 
relating to a particular job. A test index makes 
it possible to locate quickly the studies in which 
a particular test has been used. The abstracts 
are intentionally noncritical since they will be 
used for different purposes by different peo- 
ple. Sufficient factual information is given so 
that the reader can evaluate each one in terms 
of the use to which he, himself, wishes to put it. 
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Personnel Administration 


Goope, Ceci E., “Personnel Offices on 
Trial.” Personnel Administration, March, 1950. 
—The development of personnel offices in the 
federal government has been a necessary and 
desirable concomitant of our social and eco- 
nomic development. Specific factors influenc- 
ing this development are: (1) the increase in 
size and complexity of working organizations; 
(2) realization of the importance of the human 
factor in production; (3) increased recogni- 
tion of the human rights of workers; and (4) 
the increase in the federal government of legis- 
lative and regulatory requirements on public 
employment. Despite this, personnel offices are 
not in as favorable position as they should be 
with those they serve. Their customers—the 
Congress, representing the public, and man- 
agement and employees—are finding fault with 
personnel offices. Personnel workers should ap- 
praise their work to determine what can be 
done to improve their service. These are some 
possibilities for corrective action: (1) Op- 
erating costs of personnel offices have been ex- 
cessive, and though reductions have been made, 
possibilities for further reduction should be 
sought. (2) Personnel offices must give more 
attention to shaping their activities to fit the 
specific needs of the organizations of which 
they are a part. Attention must be given to 
more simplicity of technique and administra- 
tion. Less reliance should be placed on de- 
veloping systems and gadgets and more at- 
tention paid to management’s end objectives. 
(3) Personnel offices are overorganized and 
broken down into too many compartments. 
Personnel office organization should be simpli- 
fied as recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s task force on personnel management. 
(4) Personnel offices have been control-con- 
scious and have developed so-called “operating 
functions” to control the line and to keep it 
“pure.” More recognition needs to be given to 
the principle that personnel administration is 
a staff activity performing an advisory and as- 
sistive function to the line. (5) More attention 
must be given to simplification of paper work 
and other personnel methods. Personnel offices 
can thus be more of a help to management. 
(6) Personnel offices have accepted unques- 
tioningly many techniques employed in per- 
sonnel administration. More basic research 
needs to be conducted to determine whether 
commonly used personnel practices accomplish 
what they are designed to do.—Robert Hacken. 
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PEARSON, ROBERT W., “Decentralized Forms 
Control.” Advanced Management, May, 1950 
(How U. S. Civil Service Commission maintains 
control of forms and prevents duplication of 
forms).—With the object of preventing a pro- 
liferation of forms (with attendant printing, 
stocking, handling and shipping costs mount- 
ing rapidly since the war), the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has for several years been op- 
erating a “decentralized” forms control system 
with excellent results. The former centralized 
control method bogged down when staff had to 
be curtailed because of limitation of funds. 
The remedy involved the following steps: (1) 
preparation of a forms control handbook; (2) 
designation of an employee in each central 
office operating division and in each regional 
office to be the “forms control person”; (3) 
training this employee in forms design, func- 
tional classification, analysis, etc.; (4) devising a 
new system of numbering which identifies level 
of use (i.e., Commission wide, divisional, or 
regional); (5) provision for continuous review 
at the operating level, which has eliminated 
superfluous or overlapping forms; (6) develop- 
ment of functional classification index on a 
Commission-wide basis, to be used by each 
“forms control” person; (7) retention of a small 
central staff to approve all Commission-wide 
forms and to provide training and leadership. 

Local control is exercised over form design 
and analysis; this central staff does not clear 
such forms, if they are used only at the divi- 
sional or regional level. This represents a large 
percentage of all forms used, but each local 
office has only a small number of kinds of 
forms. To prevent duplication of forms, forms 
which can be used by two or more divisions or 
regions are issued as CSC forms, and the func- 
tional classification index and the forms con- 
trol handbook procedures require the local 
forms control employee to determine that no 
similar form exists elsewhere that can be used 
for the purpose. All CSC forms are stocked 
centrally and are issued on requisition. The 
index is maintained in current condition in 
loose-leaf form and describes briefly the use of 
each form issued centrally. Functional classifi- 
cation is punched on tabulating cards and the 
index pages printed ‘on the tabulating ma- 
chine, permitting sorting by class, ready substi- 
tution for obsolete cards, and simplifying the 
problem of printing pages on which changes 
have occurred. Forms having similar purposes 
are grouped together under one heading, in 
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order of form number. There are 534 CSC 
forms; there are 30 divisions and regions that 
develop and issue forms. Files of copies of each 
form used would be an extravagance for so 
many offices, and impossible to identify readily. 
The brief descriptive sentence affords quick 
location by category. The tabulating method 
is inexpensive; only about go copies are ru” 
at one time—on five-part tabulating paper. 
This requires only six runs of the index cards. 
The functional breakdown provides an op- 
portunity to analyze similar forms to permit 
consolidation or elimination, to avoid dupli- 
cation, and to locate forms when form num- 
bers are not known. Each division or regional 
office maintains a similar index (for forms used 
only locally) on a card file. Preprinted offset 
masters for local printing of the CSC forms 
which require overprinting of local address, 
etc., are furnished upon requisition. This is 
cheaper than shipping printed forms and 
avoids double printing costs. The system has 
eliminated duplication and waste. It has pro- 
vided control of forms on an agency-wide basis. 
—Marvin W. Strate. 


RoserTson, J. A. C., “Organizing for a Ca- 
reer Service in Great Britain.” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, March, 195;0—While a Ministry 
changes in Great Britain, a small corps of per- 
manent civil servants find themselves de facto 
in charge of the day-to-day administration of 
the civil machine of government. To institute 
his policies, a new Minister in office would use 
this group of career civil servants who exercise 
a caretaker role during the change-over. Con- 
tinuity is ensured. The Minister’s office staff 
would consist of a principal private secretary 
to interpret the wishes of the Minister to the 
department, a second private secretary of the 
executive class, a clerical officer, and a personal 
stenographer. These are permanent people 
with considerable experience in the British 
Civil Service, and they represent the four main 
classes found throughout the service—adminis- 
trative, executive, clerical, and stenographic or 
secretarial. The classes shape themselves into 
overlapping pyramids, the administrative class 
being the smallest (3000) and the most difficult 
of access. 

Recruitment, training, selection, and classi- 
fication of the British Civil Service have under- 
gone changes in the last decade partly because 
of the lessons of war and partly because of new 
devices in personnel selection. The seventy- 
five year old method of attracting to the civil 
service the best academic product from the uni- 
versity crop each year is still operative, fruitful, 
and in long range, successful. Recruitment has 


had three new developments: (1) under the 
reconstruction scheme absorbing the pick of 
the wartime employees; (2) planning the in- 
take on the basis of age of employees and the 
prospect of future vacancies; (3) “limited” 
competitions for the progress of civil servants 
upwards from class to class in the service. Addi- 
tional features are recruitment of university 
graduates into the executive class, extending 
the career avenues beyond the limits of any 
Department, removal of the air-tight class 
barriers in the service. These are in contrast to 
traditional recruiting of graduates without ex- 
perience at three or four levels from school. 
Reasonable investment in training is paying 
dividends in the British experience, Post-entry 
training is generously provided by Depart- 
ments under the coordinating influence of the 
Training Division of the Treasury. 

The flexibility of the service that was im- 
posed by necessity during the war has to some 
extent remained. The need for the systematic 
development of central posting and talent 
spotting has now been accepted as a perma- 
nent responsibility of the Treasury. While the 
career from ‘class to class is made easier, the 
functions of each class, particularly the ad- 
ministrative, executive, and clerical are clear 
cut. There has been an increase in executive 
responsibility and a corresponding increase in 
use of this class of employee. The very good 
executive however is not being converted into 
a moderately good administrator. The attrac- 
tions of a government career for the main pro- 
fessional, scientific, and technical classes have 
been much improved by centralized and con- 
trolled recruitment for common duties and 
new career structures. 

Civil servants in general have been helped 
by the provision of new welfare and health 
services. The aim is to raise standards in the 
service to the level of the best set by other 
employers.—O. E. Ault. 


KRIESBERG, MARTIN, AND GUETzKOW, HAk- 
oLp, ‘““The Use of Conferences in the Adminis- 
ative Process.” Public Administration Review, 
Spring, 1950. Conferences are an important 
aspect of administration. This paper describes 
the role of conferences in the administrative 
process and seeks to establish a framework for 
research and practical analysis of conference 
usage. A study was designed in which executives 
were systematically interviewed on the role of 
conferences in their day-to-day, decision mak- 
ing administrative work. The following 
discussion is based partially upon their replies. 
If administration is conceived broadly as the 
process of making and executing decisions, 
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conferences may be described by their function 
in the decision making process. As an approxi- 
mation, the administrative, decision making 
process may be divided into three steps: (1) 
gaining awareness of the problem; (2) solving 
the problem; and (3) securing acceptance and 
execution of the solution decision. Conferences 
to Gain Awareness of Problems: Some of the 
executives interviewed believe that regular 
conferences on operating problems are a valu- 
able device for gaining knowledge of new 
problems upon which remedial action is 
necessary. Other executives feel that con- 
ferences make it easier for subordinates to 
raise issues by providing an atmosphere of 
informal discussion. By observing the inter- 
personal relations among staff members in the 
conference, the executive can gain awareness 
of, and insight into, frictions and barriers 
which exist within his unit. Conferences to 
Facilitate Problem Solving: Conferences are a 
means of bringing together at one time the 
persons who may help the executive solve a 
problem. The executives interviewed often 
called meetings to test the initial formulation 
of problems with those most likely to know if 
the problems had been correctly stated. 
Executives reported that the interaction of 
individuals in the conference group frequently 
provided a fresh approach and gave a problem 
a new twist so that it became solvable. 
Executives were found to use conferences where 
institutional patterns of action are not readily 
available and where pooling of experience may 
help guide them. Conferences are used to 
assure that over-all organizational purposes are 
kept in focus as alternative solutions are se- 
lected. Conferences to Facilitate Solution 
Acceptance and Execution: Many of the 
executives interviewed found conferences help- 
ful in getting decisions accepted and put into 
operation. By including the individuals who 
would later execute the decisions, ability to 
implement the group’s solution intelligently 
would be increased. Executives thought con- 
ferences help arouse sufficient motivation to 
insure execution of decisions. More than half 
felt that decisions, when reached in conference, 
carried added weight in the administrative hier- 
archy. Conferences are valuable in dealing with 
subordinates. Having participated in the for- 
mulation of a solution, having had an opportu- 
nity to express objections to it, and finally, hav- 
ing given positive assent to the decision, each 
individual gains impetus to carry out the 
decision because it is his own. Of the executives 
interviewed, over three-quarters thought that 
decisions reached in conference were more 
readily executed than were written directives. 
Research on Conferences: There are at least 


two ways to approach research on administra- 
tive conferences. One approach would be to test 
the efficacy of conferences against other ways of 
performing the various functions connected 
with decision making. A second approach 
would be to determine which conference 
techniques are efficient means of producing 
desired results. In focusing either type of re- 
search, it is helpful to enumerate the ends for 
which executives use conferences and the 
reasons why they feel conferences are effective 
in achieving these ends. The summary proposi- 
tions given below may serve as a check list for 
the practical administrator [check list at the- 
end of the article.|—L. J. Van Mol. 


Employee Relations 

Beers, R. G., “Let’s Really Streamline the 
Handling of Unsatisfactory Employee Cases.” 
Personnel Administration, March, 1950—A 
supervisor must be free—in fact must be ex- 
pected—to take action when one of his em- 
ployees cannot or will not do his job or be- 
have properly. Also, an employee must be free 
to request reconsideration of his case by higher 
authority. The following proposals would ac- 
complish these ends: (1) Do the just, practical, 
and defensible thing in the case of a person 
whose competence or work performance is 
questioned. (2) Modify laws, rules, and regu- 
lations to provide for only one procedure for 
an agency to take action against an employee 
who has completed a probationary period— 
except for automatic retirement on account of 
age. (3) Provide that before decision is made 
to take an adverse action, the following will 
be done: (a) tell him in writing what action 
is contemplated and specificially why; (b) air 
the issues in an impartial hearing; (c) make de- 
cision on the issues involved only after con- 
sideration of the employee’s written reply, the 
hearing record, and recommendations of the 
hearing board. This hearing should be the 
only hearing held not only in connection with 
making the decision, but also in any subse- 
quent reconsideration of an adverse decision 
that is appealed. (4) Provide that the em- 
ployee may appeal to the head of the agency 
the action which has already gone into effect. 
(5) Provide that any further appeal would be 
to an independent employee appeals body. 
(6) Make binding on the agency the findings of 
the appellate body. (7) Provide that where 
there is any allegation of discrimination, as 
defined in Executive Order 9800, all of the 
evidence pertaining thereto will be considered 
as an integral part of the case. (8) Amend the 
laws, rules, and regulations to provide that 
whenever higher authority reverses an action 
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previously taken against an employee, the 
agency will pay him promptly for salary lost 
during the period involved, less such earnings 
from other sources that he may have had. (9) 
Authorize the head of the agency to suspend 
an employee in an emergency pending in- 
vestigation and decision of the case. 

The foregoing is based on the assumption 
that the present efficiency rating system will be 
eliminated or at least modified generally in line 
with the Civil Service Commission’s recom- 
mendations. Every agency should have a griev- 
ance procedure, unrelated to personnel actions 


‘which should not provide for any appeal be- 


yond the head of the agency, except in the op- 
eration of the Fair Employment Executive 
Order in so far as it applies to a failure to take 
personnel action.—Max S. Lindemann. 


Davis, RicHARD G. “Governmental Em- 
ployees and the Right to Strike.” Social Forces, 
March, 1950.—If we admit that the mainte- 
nance of order is a more vital activity than that 
of any single industry, then we must suppose 
that the role of organized labor in the govern- 
ment service constitutes the limiting case be- 
yond which we cannot go in labor relations 
without involving a fundamental change in 
the social-economic system. The labor prob- 
lem of government employees is different from 
that of the workers in private industry, for it 
involves a contest between a specific group of 
citizens on one hand and all of the people, 
acting through the instrumentality of govern- 
ment, on the other. The right of employees of 
the federal government to organize is recog- 
nized by law. However, the duty of the federal 
government to enter into collective agreements 
is another matter. In all the bargaining agree- 
ments entered into by the federal government 
there is one feature that is conspicuous by its 
absence, and that is any reference to the em- 
ployees’ right to strike. Neither the national 
government nor its regular employees con- 
sider the strike to be a permissible method of 
settling a labor dispute to which the govern- 
ment is a party. In states and municipalities the 
right of public employees to organize is not at 
all uniformly established. In some cases, where 
the right of organization is specifically granted, 
the right to bargain collectively is denied. The 
strike question on state and municipal levels 
is not as definitely settled as it is on the na- 
tional level. Much of the difficulty in determin- 
ing the relations of employee organizations to 
state sovereignty has been in the failure to 
draw a distinguishing line between govern- 
ment as an instrumentality of public authority 
and as an employer of civil servants. The rela- 


lation between the government and its civil 
servants is essentially a contractual one and 
any recognition of this relationship implies a 
recognition of employee organization and some 
form of collective bargaining. However, a sys- 
tem of collective bargaining does not face the 
problem of the strike; it simply avoids it. In 
the last analysis, a strike by the public servant 
must be looked upon as a challenge to the order 
of the society and must be resisted by govern- 
ment. Yet, since no law can prevent strikes if 
such action is the only means of preventing 
serious injury to a group of persons, the al- 
ternative of a system of collective bargaining 
seems to be an inevitable development in our 
society. The solution is a limitation by society 
on both organized capital and organized labor 
without destroying the organization in either 
case. A council would be established represent- 
ing labor, management, and the public to es- 
tablish fair wages, working relations, and 
profits, with both groups bound to abide by 
the council’s decision without recourse to 
strike or lock out.—Thomas L. Culhane. 


Placement; Service Standards; Evaluation 
Knicut, F. J., “Fallacies in Job Evaluation.” 
Advanced Management, June, 1950.—Job eval- 
uation, as conducted in the vast majority of 
cases today, is a pious fraud. In evaluating a 
job, we are seeking to determine what it is 
worth; that is, its price. The same forces of 
supply and demand determine the wage rate 
for a job as they do the price of a loaf of 
bread. The factor of supply and demand is 
usually only recognized when the wage sched- 
ule for a plant is being established and is tied 
in with a schedule of average rates being paid 
by all plants in a community. Even then it is 
tied in only to standard or “key” jobs. Wage 
rates for other jobs are then set by assuming a 
logical relationship between them and _ the 
“key” jobs. Observations of the behaviour of 
prices generally show that the natural relation- 
ships of prices of various items are never con- 
stant for long, but fluctuate endlessly. Al- 
though in the long run, the price of a pound of 
butter may bear some relationship to the price 
of a bushel of corn, both bearing some rela- 
tionship to agricultural costs, the relative 
prices of butter and corn are always changing. 
Should we then expect that the value of an 
hour of foundry helper’s time will always bear 
a fixed relation to the value of the time of a 
carpenter or machinist? Any such assumption 
is wholly unjustified and any system of job 
evaluation built upon it will in time come to 
grief. An attraction of traditional job evalua- 
tion is that it purports to eliminate, for always, 
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the bother of having to negotiate changes in 
the relative rating and pay of different jobs. 
Variations between actual market rates and 
the evaluator’s calculated rate should not be 
automatically regarded as proof that the actual 
rate is wrong. Temporary scarcities of workers 
with particular skills should be openly admit- 
ted as legitmate justification for “out of line” 
rates instead of recommending that the rate be 
“brought in line” or juggling “weights” and 
“degrees” until the existing rate seems to be in 
line. Statistics of supply and demand and a 
careful examination of jobs and rates will be 
needed to do a scientific job. “Points,” “weight- 
ing,” and “ranking” are useful devices with 
which to draw comparisons and need not be 
abandoned. Their function, however, should 
be transitory. Oversimplification to the point 
of pretending that problems don’t exist can 
only create new problems. If we are going to 
call it scientific management, let’s be scien- 
tific.—Verlyn L. Fletcher. 


Testing 

HaAmitton C. Horace, “Bias and Error in 
Multiple-Choice Tests.” Psychometrika, June, 
1950.—For many years, test administrators have 


used the formula, S= eset Or for scoring 


multiple-choice items. The purpose has been to 
obtain the “real” score, corrected for guessing. 
This formula is not based on sound mathe- 
matical theory but is an improper reversal of 
the formula for the actual linear regression of 
raw scores on real scores. A more suitable 
formula is derived. This formula does not in- 
volve the assumption of a binomial distribu- 
tion of real scores as does the Calandra for- 
mula. Other formulas derived show the vari- 
ance of real scores in terms of the variance of 
raw scores, and the correlation between real 
scores and raw scores. The formulas recom- 
mended will not change the rankings of the 
test group. They are useful, however, for ob- 
taining a rough estimate of real scores and for 
preventing overweighting of true-false items 
in a battery including other types of items.— 
Lloyd W. Woodburn. 


Dovuctas, ANNA G., “Shall Civil Service En- 
dorse Science or Novelty?” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Spring, 1950.—Civil Service aims 
to divorce appointment to office from political 
patronage and to substitute impartial judg- 
ment and a logical method of matching per- 
sonnel and jobs. Psychologists have sought to 
raise test standards nearer the level of scien- 
tific operation and to guard against violation 
of controls and cautions which they have es- 
tablished. Some of the dangers about which 
thev have warned have arisen in connection 


with a “group oral performance test” given 
by the New York State Civil Service Depart- 
ment for supervising labor mediator. Candi- 
dates were a group of currently operating labor 
mediators and provisional supervisors. The 
examination abrogated the rules prescribed by 
test specialists for legitimate use of the group 
oral performance in the following respects: (1) 
it appears not to have conformed to the req- 
uisites of a scientific test instrument with re- 
spect to the type of rating scale used; (2) the 
interpretation of the leadership role seemingly 
followed by the examiners was the controlling 
or dominating one without recognition of the 
need for the integrative and permissive leader- 
ship concept in conflict situation; (3) the struc- 
ture of the examining situation was so dis- 
similar to that of the job situation that it is 
questionable whether it tested for the latter; 
(4) the group oral was used to test in the area 
of “knowledge and skill” and the consensus in 
the field is that this test is unfit for this pur- 
pose; (5) in every other case on record, the 
group oral has been used only as one among a 
variety of examining methods contributing to 
a composite judgment. 

Civil Service should not be asked to drop 
from its repertoire all instruments of unknown 
value. It has responsibilities for functioning as 
a laboratory in the evolution of assessment 
techniques and theories, but a test instrument 
like the group oral performance should be 
made the object of extensive research study 
before it is used as a tool for selection of candi- 
dates. (Article contains bibliography.)—Au- 
gusta Fink. 


Recruiting 

DuBots, P. H., and Watson, R. I., “The 
Selection of Patrolmen.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, April, 1950.—A recent need for a 
large number of patrolmen in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, provided an opportunity to make a study 
on the prediction of success of patrolmen in 
training and on the job. Two hundred and 
fifty-three men met required minimum qualli- 
fications and started the examination process. 
Of this number, 129 were included in the study 
after successfully completing the examination 
and graduating from the police academy. A 
battery of 12 psychological selection and ex- 
perimental tests was administered to the men, 
yielding 29 sets of scores. Each of these was 
correlated with four criteria of validity: (1) 
final grades at the police academy, (2) scores 
on an achievement test on knowledge of police 
practices, (3) marksmanship during the train- 
ing process, and (4) service ratings after 10 
weeks on duty. A specially constructed police 
aptitude test and the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test were consistently good predictors of 
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academic performance at the academy and of 
the achievement test score, yielding correla- 
tions between .39 and .54. At least one non- 
verbal test, such as the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test or the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, was needed in order to achieve a 
multiple coefficient of validity in the neigh- 
borhood of .60. The best predictors of marks- 
manship were nonverbal aptitude tests. A com- 
bination of a specially constructed memory 
test, the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
Test, and the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
yielded a multiple correlation of .33 with the 
marksmanship criterion. None of the tests ex- 
plored had a significant correlation with rating 
on the job by superior officers. A multiple cor- 
relation of .2g was obtained, however, with a 
combination of a special information and judg- 
ment test pertaining to police work, the block 
counting items in the AGCT, a test requiring 
visualization in three dimensions, and two 
variables of the Rozenzweig Picture Frustra- 
tion Study. The later recruitment of additional 
patrolmen provided an opportunity to check 
the results of the study. A predictive score at 
the police academy, based upon regression 
weights developed during the study, correlated 
.62 with final grades at the academy, slightly 
better than anticipated. (Article contains 
tables showing restriction in range of the sam- 
ple, correlations, and beta weights.)—Robert 
W. Coppock. 


Salaries 

“Salaries of Policemen and Firemen: A 
Quarterly Century Review.” Monthly Labor 
Review, June, 1950.—Salary schedules of police- 
men and firemen employed in U.S. cities have 
increased more than 80% over the past quar- 
ter century. The sharpest advances occurred 
during the past decade, when salaries rose 


about 50%. Salaries increased somewhat dur- 
ing the late 1920’s but declined sharply in the 
early 1930's. Practically the entire increase dur- 
ing the 1940’s occurred after 1942. The war- 
time increase was 17%, as compared with 
26% for the postwar period 1945 to early 1949. 
Salary rates for these workers responded to the 
same general pressures that lifted the whole 
wage and salary structure of the country dur- 
ing these years. However, the increase for 
policemen and firemen between 1939 and 1950 
did not equal that in the cost of consumers 
goods and services as measured by the BLS 
consumers’ price index. The index rose by an 
estimated 69%, compared with a 52% raise 
in salary scales for policemen and firemen. 
Moreover, these workers received propor- 
tionately smaller salary increases than did wage 
earners in manufacturing. Both the level and 
trend of earnings were practically the same 
for policemen and firemen. Wage movements 
varied little among different-sized cities, al- 
though those with 250,000 and less than 500,000 
population showed somewhat greater average 
increases. Increases in individual cities ranged 
from 10 to 50% or more. Cities employing one- 
fourth of the policemen and firemen raised 
salary scales between 20 and 25%. Generally 
the size of the increases since 1945 has borne 
little relationship to the salary levels of the 
city at the beginning of the five-year period. A 
gradual reduction in the length of the work 
week for both groups of workers has accom- 
panied the rise in salaries. Between 1934 and 
1950, cities employing three-fifths of the police- 
men reduced their hours, amounting to about 
six per cent. For firemen, hours on duty were 
reduced by cities employing almost nine-tenths 
of all firemen studied; the average decrease 
amounted to about 25%. (Tables.)—Richard 
W. Darling. 
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